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exchanged Mr. Broapuurst at the latter place for Mr. 
CHRONICLE. 


Election IRST blood was drawn for the Union 
Chronicle. on yesterday week by Lord RanpoLrH 
CHURCHILL’S unopposed return at Paddington. There 
were a few other nominations on that-day ; but a poll 


. was required in all. In the evening two important 


replies to Mr. GLapstone’s Edinburgh speech were 
made on the ground by Mr. GoscHEN and at Man- 
chester by Mr. BaLrour, who made an excellent hit as 
to the “effective control, same as in the colonies,” in 
reference to the Queensland Labour question. 


The unopposed returns of Saturday last numbered 
fourteen, and, with Lord RaNpoLpa’s, gave the Unionists 
a start at the beginning of the actual polling on Mon- 
day of eleven to four. The Speaker, Mr. VILLIERs, 
Mr. Fow er, Sir Hicxs-Beacu, and Sir Jonn 
LusBock were among the fortunate unopposed. Mr. 
‘GLADSTONE at Glasgow, Mr. BaLrour in Staffordshire, 
Lord RANDOLPH CHURCHILL (returning thanks) at Pad- 
dington, and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN at. Birmingham were 
the chief speakers. Lord RaNpDOoLPn’s references to 
the present Government were, on the whole, a happy 
mixture of the politic and the generous. Mr. Lasov- 
CHERE at Coventry gracefully preferred Jupas to Mr. 
‘CHAMBERLAIN, because Mr. CHAMBERLAIN had not had 
the grace to hang himself. We have not heard how 
Mr. Joun Morvey took this profanity, which must 
have come severely on nerves already shocked by the 
Salisbury cartoon. “In the cool of the evening Mr. 
“* GLADSTONE walked in Dalmeny Park”; and Sir 
Harcourt took Mr. Lioyp GEoRGE to his 
bosom as the flower of the Liberal flock. Alas! for 
that parsonage at Bolton Percy! 


The returns on Tuesday morning after the first day 
of actual polling had taken place were not good, there 
being eleven Gladstonian gains to three Unionist. 
‘The former were in most cases obtained by very small 
majorities, but valid for allthat. Mr. BuTcHEr came in 


at the head of the poll in York, ousting Mr. Pease, so 


that, had Mr. Butcuer had a good colleague, Mr. Lock- 
woop might have been relegated to the profession of the 
law and the practice of comic portraiture. Rochester 
and Nottingham West were the other Unionist gains, 
and Gladstonians are not to be congratulated on having 


Kerr HarDig, one of the wildest of Labour agitators, at 
West Ham. But, after all, as one philosopher observed, 
after casting a chagrined eye over Tuesday morning’s 
list, what is to be done in a time when people will re- 
elect, as did the Petriburgians, Mr. ALPHEUS CLEOPHAS 
Morton? On Monday Mr. GLapsTONE had spoken at 
Stow, in Midlothian; Mr. BaLrour at. Manchester, Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN at Walsall, Mr. GosCHEN at Glasgow, and 
Mr. Mor.ey at Newcastle; but, as none of them had 
heard the results of any polling, there were neither 
crows, nor “ Who's afraids?”. nor explanations. On 
Tuesday morning the total stood—Unionists (48 + 7), 
55; Gladstonians, 39. 

Next day things went much better, and the 
balance-sheet on Wednesday morning showed a positive 
Ministerial gain as between Gladstonians and Tories, 
the gains of the former from the latter being only 
three, and those of the latter from the former six. The 
Liberal-Unionists, however, had been unfortunate, 
and lost the Government four seats, Mr. Ricwarp 
CHAMBERLAIN being defeated in Islington, Mr. STANLEY 
‘failing in his not very well-inspired attempt at Lambeth, 
Mr. HENEAGE being turned out at Grimsby, and Mr. 
Fry at Bristol.. The London seats, despite the two 
losses just mentioned, were, on the whole, held ex- 
cellently, and Mr. GrawaM gained one at St. Pancras 
from Mr. Lawson. At Stockton, Sir Horace Davey 
had to reflect that, though Mr. GLADSTONE may be a 
‘pillar of the people’s hopes,” he has proved a rotten 
reed to Sir Horace’s. Mr. WuHITeLAw, a Tory, set 
Scotland an excellent example by turning out Mr. 
PaRKER at Perth. Sir Henry TyLer, at Yarmouth, 
was a decided loss, but Sir GEORGE SYTWELL recovered 
Scarborough well from Mr. Rowntree. In the way of 
talking, Mr. GLapsTONE had spoken at Dalkeith and 
elsewhere (lugging in Jonn KNox by head and shoul- 
ders, crowing a little prematurely over Greenock, and 
omitting to apologize to Sir Linrorn Simmons), Mr. 
Batrour at Wigan, Mr. Mor.ey at Newcastle, and 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (picking up the elegant appellation 
of “Jupas” very neatly, and requesting to be in- 
formed, first, where his thirty pieces of silver were, 
‘and, secondly, whether the comparison was exact in 

other matters) ‘at Manchester. The upshot on the 


second morning (with a scrutiny threatened at"Greenock, 
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where the Gladstonians were so eager to turn out Sir 
T. SUTHERLAND that they “multiplied themselves,” as 
the French say, in a too literal sense)—Unionists 
(90+ 8), 98 ; Gladstonians, 61. 
The spirits of the Gladstonians, which had distinctly 
drooped on Wednesday, were restored on Thursday 
morning, the balance of gains being once more on their 
side, thanks to four victories in the London district 
(one of them going, by three votes only, to the gentle- 
man whom we must not call black), and to two of the 
usual dockyard swings at Devonport and Portsmouth. 
But these advantages were partly balanced by severe 
losses. Two important Scotch seats were captured, at 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, by Liberal-Unionists, the 
success of Lord WoLMER, in the former place, being 
particularly satisfactory, because it ejects from Parlia- 
ment a Unionist deserter, Mr. BucHANAN ; and Mr. Pau. 
was only able to keep Mr. CHILDERS’s seat in South 
Edinburgh by a majority reduced from more than 
fifteen to less than five hundred. In West Beliast Mr. 
ARNOLD Forster turned out Mr. Sexton, and Walsall 
and Wednesbury followed the lead of Birmingham. 
This last was unmistakable, the total Unionist majority 
in the capital of the Midlands being not much less 
than five-and-twenty thousand. In Manchester, on 
the contrary, the polls were very close. But the re- 
sults there were unaltered ; though Mr. BauMANN had 
better have stayed in London than have tried for a seat 
in Salford, which was lost for the Union ; and Oldham, 
by a narrow majority, put “ four votes on a division” 
to the Gladstonian credit. The chief speaking of 
Wednesday was in Midlothian, by Mr. GLapsTong, 
who tardily apologized (as Gladstonian apologies go) 
to Sir Lintorn Simmons, was very angry over Perth 
and the West-end of Edinburgh (those classes! those 
wicked classes, who will defend themselves when at- 
tacked !), and, to the horror of his adorers and his own 
great wrath, was heckled severely by an intelligent and 
audacious person, one Mr. UsHErR. Totals on Thursday 
morning—Unionists (124 + 19), 143; Gladstonians, 98. 
By yesterday morning the London seats, except 
Deptford, were all allotted, and, in the poorer and 
more gullible districts chiefly, five more had gone 
hack to the Gladstonians. One of the victims was the 
President of the Local Government Board. We are sorry 
for Mr. RitcHiE ; but people who will spend trouble on 
bringing up County Councils and suchlike animals— 
the proverb is something musty. Other Unionist seats 
—both insecure ones—were lost at Hull and Mon- 
mouth. But in Newcastle the Tory candidate, Alderman 
HAMOND, came in at the top of the poll, outstripping Mr. 
MoRLEY by 3,000 votes, and ousting Mr. Craic. The 
great Yorkshire boroughs, Leeds and Sheffield, gave 
unchanged results, the Unionist majorities being, in- 
deed, increased in some cases. Mr. GLADSTONE spoke 
at West Calder, and argued that, because Lord DerBy 
opposed responsible government in Canada fifty years 
ago, we ought to give Home Rule to Ireland now; and 
Mr. BaLrour supported Mr. Coninassy 
candidature in the suburbs of Manchester. Result 
yesterday morning, Unionists (141 +19), 160; Glad- 
stonians (which term includes Socialists, Parnellites, 
and Anti-Parnellites), 128. 


Foreign and The foreign news of this day week was 
Colonial Affairs. mainly gossip, the chief solid item being 


‘the passing of the Free Silver Bill in the United States 


Senate.——Also on Monday telegrams were rather 
numerous than important—Afghanistan and its dis- 
turbances, the reported resignation of Dr. PETers in 
German East Africa pager at contradicted ; but 
a not unlikely thing, for the valiant Doctor was par- 
ticularly set on Germanizing the Kilimanjaro country, 
which has been abandoned), a fresh seizure of sealers 
in Behring Sea, some brisk fighting with “ pirates” 


ances in Spain, and trials in Sofia all had their share. 
On Tuesday morning the French were reported 
as concerned about duelling at home and Dahomey 
abroad, while there was news from Morocco that their 
Minister there had “drawn up” with the SuLTan’s 
dreaded rival, the Shereef of Wazan. The Portu- 
guese had returned fair and fine words (what is the 
Portuguese for a parsnip ?) to the German protest in 
the matter of the debt. On Wednesday morning the 
BIsMARCK v. Imp. controversy continued to rage, with, it 
must be confessed, an almost equal lack of dignity and 
discretion on both sides. M. Risor had complained to 
Lord Sa.issury of the acts of English missionaries in 
Algeria. Now missionaries are troublesome people, 
but just at this moment it looks very much as if (and 
the proceeding would be thoroughly Gallic) the French 
missionaries were demanding a revanche in Algiers for 
their defeat in Uganda. On Thursday morning fight~ 
ing in the Khyber was reported, and a few more details 
came as to the other chief subjects of the week. But 
the item was the account of a regular battle at the 
works of Citizen CARNEGIE (who, by the way, has been 
receiving the freedom of Aberdeen) in Pittsburg. The 
Citizen’s workmen were not pleased with the Citizen, and 
the Citizen’s representatives had fetched ‘“‘ PINKERTON’S 
“ police,” and there was much shooting with small and 
great arms. (N.B. On the same day Mr. Joun Burns 
was elected a member of the British Parliament.)—— 
Yesterday morning there were more details of the 
Pittsburg riots, and more letters (of the most obviously 
untrustworthy kind) from ‘“ Catholic” sources about 
the Uganda troubles. 


TheLaw The Smoke Ball case was decided by Mr. 

Courts. Justice Hawkins on Monday in favour of 
the plaintiff, who gets her hundred pounds and costs. 
The most surprising thing is that the Company should 
have adopted the course of resistance, instead of 
paying, using the payment as an advertisement, and 
dexterously withdrawing the promise. On Thurs- 
day Mr. Justice Currry declined to interfere with the 
proposed sale of Emanuel Hospital, a matter in which, 
as we have before hinted, there is much to be said on 
both sides. The Wiltshire murderer who some time 
ago shot first his sweetheart’s uncle, and then a police- 
man, was found guilty and sentenced to death. On 
Thursday Mr. Justice Romer decided a case which at 
least partially established the much-disputed right of 
way in the Norfolk Broads, and there was more strange 
evidence in the girl-poisoning case. 


The Dublin Trinity College, Dublin, celebrated its ter- 
Tercentenary- centenary on Tuesday and the following days 
with much pomp and troops of friends, many of whom 
were honourably “ doctored.” 


Yachting and There was good racing in bad weather on 

Boating. the Clyde this day week. In the usual 
duel of big yachts the Jverna, by grace of a tricky 
wind, beat the Meteor, and the Queen Mab had far the 
best of the forty match, while the May won a handicap 
race in which there were some awkward accidents. On 
Monday the already so often mentioned rivals sailed 
(by time allowance) a dead heat ; the Marjorie won a 
coincident handicap, and the Thalia just out-sailed 
the Queen Mab among the forties. News came of 
the defeat in America of Harvard by Yale, between 
which latter and the Oxford crew of this year a match 
has been half arranged. Tuesday brought Henley 
Regatta and a true Henley rain with it. The principal 
feature of the early heats was the good sculling of the 
foreign competitors, Mynheer Ooms and M. Mac- 
Henry. So also on Wednesday, when the weather was 
rather better, the chief event was the contention of 
these two, the Dutchman proving an easy winner. He 
rowed again successfully on Thursday, and, the chief 


in Tonquin, cholera, silver, Argentine finance, disturb- 


English scullers being absent, won easily. Leander 
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won the Grand Challenge Cup, and First Trinity the 
Ladies’ Plate. 

—_ On the last day of the Newmarket July 


Stakes for two-year-olds, was won by Lord Lonpon- 
DERRY’S Inferno.——The first day of the Stockbridge 
Meeting on Tuesday (technically called the Bibury 
‘Club) had bad weather and several walks over. Of the 
contested events the chief were the Bibury Stakes, 
‘with a field of eleven, won by Sir J. THurssy’s Fog- 
horn ; and the two-year-old Champagne Stakes, which 
fell to the Duke of Beaurort’s Son of a Gun. On 
Wednesday Bill of Portland walked over for his match ; 
Peter Flower won the Stockbridge Cup for Lord 
DvuraM ; and in the Danebury Plate for two-year-olds, 
with a large field, General WiLLiams’s Hippona was 


successful. 
Cricket, &c. The second day of the University match 
continued to provide sensations for spec- 
tators. The resumed first innings of Cambridge 
brought them nothing but bad luck, and though it closed 
for the not contemptible total of 160, this sum was 
mainly due to two men—Mr. WEIGALL, who had played 
‘with admirable steadiness for his 63, and Mr. JACKson. 
But in the follow on things altered very much. It was 
known that the bowling of Oxford was very much 
below its batting and fielding, and the Cambridge bats- 
men, recovering from their demoralization, collared and 
punished it severely. Mr. StrRaTFIELD and Mr. LaTHAM 
made 142, not out, between them, and each of the five 
wickets which had fallen before had good double figures 
‘to it; so that when stumps were drawn Cambridge had 
made 314, with the chance of making nearly as much 
more. Theyactually carried the total to 388 next morning, 
thus outstripping the Oxford first innings, and leaving 
their rivals 184 to get to win. Oxford began badly, 
but Mr. JaRDINE once more “ settled the love” for his 
University, and Mr. PaLatreT, the Captain, coming in, 
made 71 not out, the match going to Oxford by five 
wickets. The hero of it was certainly Mr. JARDINE, 
whose last year of playing it was, and who in his two 
‘innings made the top score—179—in the history of the 
match, and fielded almost better than he batted. Mr. 
‘Gay's wicket-keeping for Cambridge was much admired. 
In all the great number of 1,100 runs had been scored. 
The Players scored very heavily against the Gentle- 
men on Tuesday, making 376 for five wickets ; while 
Dublin on their own ground made a good fight with 
‘Cambridge, which had gone over to play them in 
honour of the Tercentenary of Trinity. The rain cut 
up the former match a good deal, and the Players won 
in one innings on Wednesday; while.Cambridge de- 
feated Dublin after a very good fight. Cambridge 
was fortunate in the four-handed tennis, which, like 
the single-handed game, she won. Mr. Pim came out 
winner of the Lawn-Tennis Championship Meeting 
cat Wimbledon ; but he had no chance with the holder, 
Mr. BappELEy, who kept his place by two sets to one. 


This day week Lord GRIMTHORPE put the 
‘Correspondence. +. ts about the interference of peers in 
election correctly enough, though with his usual in- 
suavity, and without observing that a “ sessional order” 
establishes the etiquette, though not the law.—— 
Lord ASHBURNHAM finished a somewhat acrimonious 
controversy with the Reverend Doctor JosEPpH PARKER 
‘on the subject of Roman Catholic “ vows,” and Professor 
“‘VAMBERY was gloomy on Afghanistan.——-On Tuesday 
‘morning an important letter was published from Field- 
Marshal Sir Lintorn Simmons on the subject of Mr. 
“GLADSTONE’S references to his Maltese marriage mission. 
Mr. GLapDsTONE, for obvious reasons, had represented 
Sir Lintorn as a Roman Catholic, which is not the fact. 
And this was, though the most glaring, not the only, 
falsity. But what did it matter? The lie had forty-eight 
hours’ start and a whole day’s polling to influence; nor 


Meeting the chief race, the Fulbourne 


is it certain that even the truth killed it in the minds 
of some foolish Protestants. Certainly Mr. GLADSTONE 
is, as he has yet again boasted, an old Parliamentary 
hand. In curious contrast to all these jars, Mr. MAUNDE 
THOMPSON, from the serene temples of the wise in 
Great Russell Street, reminded the public that ex- 
amples of election literature, wherewith they are sur- 
feited, will be very welcome to him as Librarian of the 
British Museum, and to the painful historian of the 
future.———Lord Grey protested yesterday against Mr. 
GLaDsTONE’s statement that “It took twenty of the 
** most active years of my life to break down Protec- 
“ tion”; urging, what is undeniably true, that till the 
very eleventh hour Mr. GLADSTONE was a strenuous 
opponent of Free-trade. Does not Lord Grey know 
his Mr. GLaDSTONE yet? Wedo. ‘Twenty years of 
“ my life” meant to the ignorant audience “J spent. 
“ those years.” When challenged, Mr. GLADSTONE will 
say, “ Well! it did take twenty years, and those twenty 
“ years were part of my life”; or else, “Oh, I meant 
“ after 1845, not before it!” 


An Atlantic liner, the City of Chicago, 
Miscellaneous, ashore on the Old Heed of Kinsale 
yesterday week, but without loss of life. The por- 
traits at the Maeniac sale, this day week, sold very 
well, fetching some twelve thousand pounds inall. This 
great sale, which is to last in all nearly a fortnight, 
has made large sums every day; 3,000 and 2,900 guineas, 
for instance, being given on Tuesday for two pairs of 
portrait enamels, and 6,300 on Wednesday for the 
famous hunting-horn, all by Leonarp Limousin. The 
feature of the sale on Thursday was the famous piece 
of Henri Deux ware which some call Oiron. It fetched 
3.800 guineas, disappointing, we believe, some expecta- 
tions. But will any one say that the actual beauty of 
this ware is such as to induce a man to give thousands 
of pounds for a piece of it, but for the fact that there 
only happen to be a few dozen pieces in the world? 
The Bishops dined at the Mansion House on 
Wednesday, and there has been a renewal of the 
sempiternal fuss about a new University for London. 


Mr. Rosson, Premier of British Columbia, 
Obituary. Who died in London from the results of an 
accident, and for whom a numerously-attended funeral 
service was held in St. Margaret’s on Tuesday, was a 
colonial politician of standing. Mr. Mysurau, Q.C., 
who was still, as lawyers go, a young man, was nearly 
at the top of the tree in Admiralty cases. Dr. 
CONDER was a very prominent member of the Congre- 
gationalist sect. 


THE BOROUGH POLLING, AND AFTER. 


— multiplication of single-member county dis- 
tricts has to a certain extent deprived the 
borough voting of its supreme importance, and the 
agricultural labourer is still a quantity so unknown 
that a distinct swing to one side on his part may still 
place one party or the other in the position of com- 
plete and easy winners. This, however, would not be 
the result indicated by the earlier pollings, which on 
Thursday morning had accounted for more than a third 
and yesterday for nearly half the House of Commons, 
including almost all the English and Scotch boroughs. 
The features of these earlier pollings were, except in 
Birmingham (which remains steadily Unionist, with 
immense majorities to spare—majorities sufficient to 
have turned most, if not all, of the remaining contests), 
very close voting, and not more wearing away of the 
Government majority than might have, almost as a 
matter of course, been expected. London was known 
to be the weakest point; and the reckless policy of 
bribery to the poorer metropolitan voters, and the 
action of the majorities in the two County Councils 
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for London, might have been thought likely, in addi- 
tion to the regular desire for some new thing, to pro- 
duce an even greater change in the representation of 
the capital than has actually been the case. And in 
almost all the losses it will be found that unwise choice 
of candidates or insufficient work is to blame. So, too, 
in the other. great Tory stronghold, Lancashire, though 
there have from similar causes been losses, nothing like 
the predicted “sweep” has occurred. On the other 
hand, the capture of Stockton for the Government, the 
partial recovery of York, the actual recovery of Scar- 
borough, the great victory at Newcastle, and the narrow 
miss of victories at Darlington and Gateshead show a 
change for the better, not the worse, in the North. 
The four Dockyard seats which have swelled the 
Gladstonian gains at Devonport and Portsmouth are 
notoriously among the most unstable in the whole 
country, affected as they are by resentment against 
economy on the part of a Ministry in office, by hopes 
of greater lavishness on the part of the other side, by 
private grudges, greeds, and caprices of all sorts. 
At any rate, on a survey of the whole borough 
voting, the most reckless Gladstonian who has any 
respect left for facts may be challenged to detect any 
distinct change of popular opinion. Even the much- 
threatened Liberal-Unionists have escaped that com- 
plete vanishment which was promised them. If 
Tuesday was a bad day for them, Wednesday was a 
good one, and it is somewhat doubtful whether Tories 
would have won the fights in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Belfast which stand to their credit. Finally, when 
the wasted majorities at Birmingham are considered, 
the balance of aggregate votes must have been decidedly, 
if not largely, in favour of the Union in that part of 
the electorate which, if not particularly intelligent 
or well informed, is probably rather more awake to 
general political considerations than is the case in the 
counties. 


Unless, therefore, some entirely new development 
takes place in the county voting, the history of the 
borough polls seems to point either to a further, but 
not total, whittling down of the Government majority, 
or to the obtaining by the Gladstonians of a small 
majority on their side. This has been the result ex- 
pected from the first by some careful observers, who 
at the same time have all along confessed that, in 
the conditions of present electioneering and elec- 
tions, it is impossible to anticipate with any certainty 
what will take place, especially in the country districts. 
Now, few people, perhaps, realize how powerfully the 
conditions of political life would be altered by the 
return of either party to power with a small majority. 
To all but a very few oldsters the navigation would be 
in a totally unknown sea. For fully a quarter of a cen- 
tury—in 1868, in 1874, in 1880, and in 1886 (not to 
mention the short and exceptional Parliament of 1885, 
which, however, was not exceptional in this point)— 
whatsoever party has been in a majority has been 
in one so decided as to make it necessary for a Prime 
Minister merely to consider how much or how little 
the country, the House of Lords, and his own party 
will stand without bothering himself much about the 
Opposition in the Commons, and without taking a 
thought about angling for small groups. Such a 
change as is now not impossible would restore politics 
(with, of course, the great difference introduced by the 
different class of member and the different temper of con- 
stituencies) to a kind of antediluvian, or at least anti- 
Niagaresque, condition. The least dissatisfaction of a 
quite small section of his own followers would be either 
fettering or ruinous to a Prime Minister ; the desertion 
or quasi-independence of a small part of the Opposi- 
tion would make it powerless. It would, moreover, be 
far more troublesome than at present to suppress 
obstruction, and the long manifested indifference of 


certain members to understandings and etiquette of 
any kind would have much freer play and more power. 
A weak-kneed or weak-backed Government might feel 
more and more tempted to the sin which does so easily 
beset our modern Governments at all times—the sin of 
vote-hunting and cat-jump watching. It might also 
be tempted to hurried and repeated dissolution—an 
abominable thing. Foreign nations might be inclined 
to presume on its situation. As for those Tories espe- 
cially who have not entire confidence in the 
sion by their chiefs of a firm code of principles “ by 
“which they mean to stick,” such a prospect might 
well make them afraid with a good deal of amazement. 
ret there might be a silver lining even to this 
cloud. In the first place, a Radical Government with 
a small majority is very unlikely to undertake—and if 


it undertakes them is not very likely to carry out— - 


anything like the wild programmes of destruction, 
the debauches of senseless change for change’s sake, 
which marked the periods of 1868-1874 and 1880-1885. 
And a Tory Government in such a case is much less 
likely to neglect the wishes of its loyaller supporters 
for the sake of its Extreme Left. Had Lord SaLisBury 
had a majority of twenty, instead of seventy, the costly 
folly of Free Education would hardly have been in- 
flicted on the country; for the stricter Tories could 
have made it impossible without the Gladstonians, and 
the Gladstonians would have taken care that nobody 
carried it but themselves. And, besides this, politics 
would become a finer art, and politicians would be 
braced to a less nervous condition. When a man’s 
majority in these days is less than fifty—a number 
with which his grandfather would have undertaken to 
fight NAPOLEON or reconquer America—he begins to 
think that all is lost, and either throws the Union to 
the wolves or saddles the exchequer and the taxpayers 
with payments they ought never to have to make, in order 
to increase it, or at least to prevent further dwindling. 
The healthy flutter of a series of narrow squeaks would, 
or at any rate might, steady the political hand a little, 
and straighten the political back. It might, we say— 
for there are some who would rather not risk it on 
their own side, though they might not be sorry to see 
the other take the chance. And it may be repeated 
that, if the counties do as the majority of the boroughs: 
have done, one side or the other is extremely likely, if 
not almost certain, to have to face the experiment. 
We have purposely left out of question the all-import- 
ant point, that if the Gladstonians have to face it, 
more than a fifth of their army will be an Irish 
brigade, divided against itself, and hardly less divided 
against its allies. 


CRICKET 


HE conclusion of the University Match was worthy 
of the first day’s play. It is an old story now, but 
the affair will linger long in the memory of amateurs. 
It was not so close as the matches of 1870 and 1875, 
but it was full of surprising changes of fortune, and 
people who were foolish enough to lay odds before and 
during the match must have got their books into a 
condition singularly embroiled. That the better Eleven 
won it is impossible for even Oxford patriotism to 
maintain. In bowling neither side had much mastery. 
Mr. Jackson, for Cambridge, showed great courage ; he 
never despaired of the Republic, and from the rapidly 
rising long hops which yielded catches to Mr. Gay, to 
the virulent yorker which nearly bowled Mr, PALalRET 
in the last over, he tried every move in the game. Mr. 
WELLS, on the other hand, was not puzzling, and Mr. 
STREATFEILD is hardly so skilled in this department as of 
old, while Mr. BroMLEY DaveNPoRT was distinctly un- 
lucky. He morally bowled several wickets, which just 
escaped destruction, 
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For Oxford Mr. Woon’s slows had a success which 
proved that slow bowling is too much gee 
In the second innings the wonderful fielding of 
Mr. JARDINE won him some catches, and no batter 
seemed on first going in at all happy with the 
lobs. Mr. Witson bowled very steadily; so did Mr. 
BERKELEY, whose success was not on a level with his 
deserts. But neither side had a really dangerous 
bowler; on the whole, Oxford is, perhaps, slightly the 
stronger in this part of the game. In fielding the 
great superiority of Mr. Gay at the wicket kept merit 
level. Perhaps Cambridge has no rival to Mr. JARDINE, 
who covers so much ground, and who throws in from 
any attitude in the same action with which he 
stops the ball. But the Cambridge fielding, espe- 
cially at coverpoint, was very nearly, if not quite, 
as good as that of Oxford. Except the severe chances 
given‘by Mr. HILL, scarcely anything was missed. Mr. 
PALalIRET’s catch of Mr. STREATFEILD was magnificent, 
the more as he had just cut his hand badly in 
fielding a ball. On the whole, we never saw both 
Universities field better; though their fielding is 
usually the perfection of the game. In batting it may 
be held that, as against the best professional bowling, 
Cambridge is probably superior. But, where the bowl- 
ing is but second-rate, there is very little to choose. 
In the magnificent second innings of Cambridge, Mr. 
STREATFEILD and Mr. LATHAM showed all possible spirit 
and accuracy. The first innings Cambridge simply 
gave away, by successive runs out. Mr. JACKSON’s was 
the worst. Mr. WEIGALL, we think, should have run, 
and would probably have saved his wicket, but, as 
run he would not, Mr. Jackson should have tried 
to return, in place of resigning himself to fate. He 
might have got home, and it was his duty to try. 
The other runs out were inspirations of Até, which 
blinds cricketers as well as heroes, now and then. 
Going in with two hundred runs on the wrong 
side, Cambridge quite out-wearied the Oxford bowl- 
ing, already beginning to suffer from the heat. Mr. 
Fry was wildly erratic; perhaps the endeavour to 
mitigate his action was the cause of this. Mr. 
HILL might have received more of a trial; in brief, 
however, the Oxford bowlers became helpless victims, 
and only longed for night, like WELLINGTON. Next 
day, bowlers being fresh, things improved, and the 
Cambridge tail did next to nothing. Still, 184 runs 
to make on a fatigued, though excellent, wicket was a 
considerable task. Two wickets down for 17 seemed 
very hopeful, and layers of long odds were alarmed. 
We know the advantage of the bowling side in these 
emergencies. But Mr. BERKELEY was wisely put in to 
stay the rout, and entirely justified our recent apprecia- 
tion of his batting. He played as well as any man, 
except for the Bowlers’ Slog, which he attempted twice 
or thrice, finally making a fatal attempt to hit a straight 
ball to square leg. His 38, with Mr. JARDINE’s similar 
and excellent score, was invaluable, and Mr, PaLarker’s 
71, not out, was one of the finest pieces of play in the 
match. Mr. Fry’s cutting was masterly, till he cut a 
ball into his own wicket. Then Mr. Cass, with his 
impregnable defence, enabled Mr. PaLarret to win, by 
five wickets and plenty in hand ; for Mr. HILL was not 
required, with his Herculean hitting. Cambridge went, 
on Monday, to Dublin, and the Silent Sister gave them 
plenty todo. Who knew that Dublin had bats like 
Mr. Jonnson, Mr. THompson, and Mr. MELDON, or 
bowlers like Mr. Metpon, Mr. Jonson, and Mr. 
GwyYNNE? It was a revelation. Why or how Mr. 
WELLS proved so deadly in the second innings of 
Trinity College we scarcely understand. Mr. HILL was 
needed. The Cambridge victory, by six wickets, was 
hardly won ; Mr. LatHaM and Mr. Scorr had the chief 
batting honours. Mr. Scorr did not play at Lord’s. 


The Gentlemen were very unlucky in their match 


with the Players. Mr. O’BrIEN did not ‘play, Mr. 
McGREGOR was absent, and the rain of Tuesday de- it 
stroyed all chance of equality. On Monday Mr. Woops | 
was not bowling like himself, Mr. PHILLIPSON missed "i 
GuNN before he had begun to score, and Mr. McGREGOR 
was sorely longed for. SHREWsBURY played for hours 
by the celebrated clock. Gunn’s hitting was wonder- in 
fully clean and neat; WAINWRIGHT covered himself i 
with laurels ; and Barnes was on the level of his best 

days. Mr. Grace never bowled better; he alone was a 
not to be hit, and he bowled both Gunn and SHREws- j 
BURY clean for 98 and 103. Except for Mr. Smits: : 
who made capital catches, the fielding of the Gentle- 1 
men was a painful and clumsy contrast toe that of the 
undergraduates. With 454 against them the Cientle- 
men began very well, making 91 for one wicket. But i 
Tuesday’s rain played havoc with the ground, and, 
except for Mr. Woops’s hard hitting, the tail was 

worthless. Going in again to make 196 to 

save the innings defeat, Mr. GRACE was hopelessly 
baffled by the heavy and bumpy ground on which i 
WalnwnriGHt and Peet made the ball curl like a living 

thing. PEEL caught and bowled Mr. Scort, for 14, by 

wonderful agility ; he was lying on the ground when he 

held the ball. Mr, NEPEAN played a beautiful innings 

for 36, but Mr. Ernest Smita, by the brilliance of his 

hitting, won what honours were to be gained, and 

Lord Hawke's humorous style of slogging received 

frequent applause. He lofted a straight ball on to the 

awning. The rest were passive victims. BARNES: 
WAINWRIGHT, and PEEL all bowled to admiration. The 

Players won by an innings and 26; but had the 

Gentlemen gained the toss the result might have been 

reversed. They certainly did not play their strongest 

Eleven. With Mr. Janpine, Mr. McGrecor, and Mr. 

O'BRIEN they would have shown a stronger front. It 

is melancholy to think of the probable fortunes of 
Scotland at the Oval. Poor old Scotland! to her the \ 
cricket field is ever a Flodden. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND SIR LINTORN SIMMONS: 


HERE is much in Mr. GLapstonr’s latest feat of 
reckless mendacity which recalls the most memo- 

rable of all his performances in that kind. Were it 
not that the venerable inventor of the fairy tale of ** The 
Pore, the Prime MinisTER, and the Governor of Malta” 
was at Edinburgh when he delivered himself thereof, al 
whereas his trusted fabulist was at that time in . 
London canvassing for dear life those Hoxton con- 
stituents who had returned him by a majority so much. 
the reverse of overwhelming, we should have been 
inclined to exclaim with the fullest confidence, Aut 
Stuart diabolus. For the tissue of—well, inaccu- 
racies which some one apparently put into Mr. GLap- 
STONE'S mouth, with reference to Sir LINTORN SIMMONS 
and the negotiations with the Vatican on the subject. 
of Maltese mixed marriages, was worthy of him who. - 
told the story of Colonel Doppine and the unloaded 
rifle with which he failed to “accomplish” his mys- 
terious “object.” In some respects, indeed, the later 
performance eclipses the earlier one ; for, though the 
downfall of the romancer has not been so complete 
and dramatic—owing, perhaps, to the absence of a 
lawyer's letter—the more recent romance is distinctly 
richer in imaginative matter. It may be worth while 
to compare the two in some detail. 


Mr. GLapsToxe then stated that “a highly respect- 
“ able gentleman, a general in the army, and a Romarr » 7 
* Catholic who had been Governor of Malta, was sent j 
“as envoy to the Pope.” Now, here, as in the never- 
to-be-forgotten precedent, there are a variety of propo- 
sitions alleged of which one only is of importance; . 
and that is untrue. That Sir Linrorn Simmons is a~ 
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“ highly respectable gentleman,” a “ general” (it would 
have been more polite to say a field marshal) “in 
“the army,” and a late Governor of Malta, were cir- 
cumstances even less material to. the charge which 
’ Mr. GLADSTONE was endeavouring to trump up against 
Lord Sauispury than Colonel Doprine’s military pre- 
fix was to his denunciation of Mr. Batrour for ne- 
cessitating and encouraging “scenes” at evictions. 
The essential point in either case was that the 
Colonel’s rifle shoultl have been loaded and that Sir 
Lintorn Simmons should be a Roman Catholic; and 
the latter of these assumptions is as unfounded as was 
the former. Sir Linrorn Soumons has been able to 
inform Mr. GLapsToNE, through the columns of the 
Times, that “ it is absolutely untrue that he is, or 
“ever has been, a Roman Catholic, and that he has 
“ always been a member of the Church of England.” 
But from this point onwards Mr. GLADSTONE beats his 
former record easily. He “held in his hand,” he told his 
hearers, ‘a draft ordinance which exhibits the relation 
“* Lord Saissury seeks to establish between the British 
‘** Government and the Court of Rome,” and one of the 
incidents of that relation was, according to him, that 
the Court of Rome insisted, and the British Govern- 
ment agreed, “‘ that a marriage between persons who, 
“‘ with a view to elude the law of the Catholic Church 
“ concerning marriage, have abandoned the Catholic 
“‘ religion,” should be invalid. What had really passed 
in the negotiations between the Cardinal Secretary 
of State and the British representative was that the 
former expressed a wish that a provision should be 
adopted to prevent simulated profession of faith made 
with the object of facilitating marriage ; that the latter 
pointed out the necessarily inquisitorial character which 
would attach to such a provision; and that thereupon 
his Eminence withdrew his suggestion. And it further 
appears that what Mr. GLADSTONE “ held in his hand ” 
was a proposal brought forward, in the Maltese Legis- 
lature, by the most “inveterate opponent of HER 
“* Masesty’s Government in the island”; and that this 
person had been informed that, if the Council passed 
it, Her Masesty’s Government would veto it. In 
other words, the draft ordinance was, and was likely to 
be, about as accurately expressive of the “ relations” 
sought to be established between the British Govern- 
ment and the Vatican as a resolution, introduced by 
Mr. Sexton or Mr. HEAty, with reference to the illi- 
terate voter would be likely to express the views of 
Ministers as to the employment of priests as persona- 
tion agents in Ireland. Mr. Guapsrone’s recklessness 
of assertion has grown upon him inordinately of late 
years ; but he would hardly, we should think, have 
promulgated this last and most daring of all his in- 
ventions had he not reckoned on its carrying further 
than its démenti in the turmoil of a General Election. 
The extremely ungracious apology which he has since 
made to Sir Livrorn Stumons—of whose “ discourtesy ” 
he has had the effrontery to complain—appears, at any 
rate, to have been studiously designed for the re- 
insinuation of all but one of the false statements which 
he had previously circulated. 


FOL QUI SY FIE. 


ii is to be feared that to most Englishmen the 
lamentable story—or, rather, want of a story— 
about Dr. HERMANN Fou, related in an advertisement 
in the Zimes this day last week, and in a leading 
article in the same journal on Monday, is entirely new, 
although it is some months since there was every 
reason to be apprehensive on the Doctor’s account. 
The loss, either by the perils of the sea or by the 
piratical or barratrous conduct of persons unknown, of 
a more or less distinguished and doubtless highly 


respectable scientific gentleman is, no doubt, a thing 
to be deplored ; but the story is one which might easily 
be made ludicrous, and has certainly been treated in 
that sense with freedom and success both in the 
advertisement and the article to which reference has 
been made. 

It appears that Dr. Fou left his home at Geneva 
because the enlightened and benevolent Government of 
France was anxious to benefit by his studies in some 
branch of science which is not specified “ on the coasts 
“of Tunis and Dalmatia.” Whatever Dr. Fou’s par- 
ticular “ wanity” in the way of science may have been, 
it was one that required ‘ machines,” and these ma-~ 
chines were capable of being procured at Nice. It is 
not far from Geneva to Nice, nor yet from Nice to 
Marseilles, and from Marseilles there are undoubted 
possibilities of taking ship to Tunis. As to Dalmatia, 
it is not impossible to go thither by land from Geneva ; 
indeed the conjunction of Tunis and Dalmatia as the 
fields of Dr. Fot’s proposed employment of scientific 
machines is not the least picturesque feature of the 
story. However, what Dr. Fou did was to start in 
precisely the opposite direction to that in which 
Dalmatia lies, and betake himself to Havre. There 
he bought a steam yacht of moderate size, and 
set out “across the Bay” to get the machines at 
Nice. Her name was not the Bolivar, but the Aster, 
and it seems that she carried Dr. Fou safely as far as 
Brest, from which port came, some four months ago, 
the last definite or satisfactory news of the unfortunate 
man of science. The yacht, indeed, is said to have 
visited and left a place called Bénodet, in Finisterre ; 
but it is alleged that upon that occasion one of the 
crew told a lighthouse-keeper “ that his master was no 
“longer on board.” What is clear is that she never 
arrived at Vigo, where Dr. Fou had settled to call, as 
the advertisement prepared by his friends ingenuously 
alleges, “to take his courier.” ‘The phrase,” com- 
ments the Times, with a mixture of caution and 
acuteness that is almost sublime, “is rather obscure, 
“ but perhaps it means that Dr. Fou had given Vigo as 
“ an address where letters might be sent to him.” The 
translation of the advertisement into English may have 
been rather literal ; but one’s pleasure in it is lost in 
anxiety as to how the Times, were it travelling abroad, 
would express in French its intention to call any- 
where for its letters. Perhaps it would say “ j’appellerai,” 
or ‘nous appellerons pour nos lettres.” 

The Aster is more or less vaguely alleged to have 
been sighted at different times off Corunna, and “in 
* Algerian waters,” and the friends of Dr. Fou fear 
that an “act of barratry” has been committed. We 
are afraid that‘it looks more like an act of piracy. 
It is, no doubt, barratry to sell a ship that does not 
belong to you; but it is piracy to maroon (or to 
jettison) your owner and go to Algiers without him. 
And the mention of Algerian waters really sounds as 
if the yacht was about to commence corsair. The 
sceptical Times opines that the Aster, less lucky or less 
well served than the Bolivar, failed to cross the Bay, 
and was lost at sea. It may be so, and in that case 
the story is tragical enough, without the possibility, 
suggested to the Times by the obscurity of the lan- 

e of the advertisement, of a courier, conversant 
with the necessities of travel alike in Tunis and in 
Dalmatia, waiting indefinitely at Vigo for a man of 
science to come and take him. 


WHICH IS THE PROTECTIONIST? 


ORD SALISBURY was bitterly assailed by the 
precisians of Free-trade for having stated that, 

while taxation of the raw materials of industry and the 
necessaries of life was out of the question, the imposition 
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of duties upon articles of luxury imported from foreign 
countries might be expedient. He did not propose to 
put these duties on in order to keep them on, but to 
put them on in order to create favourable opportunities 
of taking them off again. The remission was to be 
the consideration which we might offer to foreign 
countries for removing duties which are gradually 
shutting out English products from the markets of other 
countries. They were the fulcrum on which he proposed 
to plant the lever of Free-trade which should move 
the economic world. In other words, he proposed to 
restore those conditions which enabled Mr. GLADSTONE, 
when he was more innocently occupied than he now is, 
to pursue the policy of commercial treaties to which 
orthodox doctors have always objected; but which 
Free-trade statesmen, from the time of Mr. Pitt to 
that of Mr. GLapsTONE himself, have always used for 
the promotion of freer commercial intercourse between 
nations. If you cannot have universal Free-trade, it 
is as well to have reciprocal Free-trade; and so Mr. 
Bricut thought when he suggested, and Mr. CoppEN 
when he undertook to negotiate, the Commercial 
Treaty with France. Theoretic economists, from ADAM 
SmirH to Mr. Fawcett, have admitted that, whether it 
may be expedient or not to impose retaliatory duties, 
there is nothing contrary to economic principle in doing 
so. ADAM SMITH advocatedthem. “It may beat once 
“* admitted,” said Mr. Fawcett, “ that, if our manufac- 
“ tured goods are kept out, for instance, of the American 
“ markets by heavy protective duties, there would be 
“nothing morally unjustifiable in imposing duties 
“with the view of impeding the importation of 
* American produce.” If Lord SaLissury can find 
articles of simple luxury, and yet of general consump- 
tion, articles the taxation of which would not impose 
any burden on the native consumer, while it would 
exercise pressure on the foreign producer to open his 
markets to us, by all means let him doso. Das ut 
dem is a sound maxim of economic tactics. But, un- 
less he can translate his theory into action, his disqui- 
sition is, perhaps, too academic for practical statesman- 
ship. 

Foreign economists, and especially we believe Ger- 
man economists, tax Mr. GLADSTONE’sS finance with 
imprudence in throwing away, during a period of 
temporary prosperity, resources which should have 
been held in reserve for a time when the revenue had 
ceased to advance by leaps and bounds; and with re- 
ducing England to a condition in which she is left 
without anything to offer to other countries in return 
for the concessions she might desire from them. 
Whether or not the criticism be just, the fact remains 
that the gates of foreign nations and of our own colonies 
are closed to English products, and that we have 
thrown away the golden keys which alone will open 
them. This is not enough, apparently, for Mr. GLAD- 
STONE. He contemplates, and does his best to bring 
about, a state of things which will add to the exclusion 
of England from foreign markets, her exclusion from 
the markets of Ireland, and, it may be, of Scotland 
too. The right to impose Customs duties and Excise 
duties, he told an Edinburgh audience, is clearly 
involved in Home Rule. It will be seen from this 
statement how much more thorough Mr. GLADSTONE’s 
Home Rule is than Home Rule as it is understood in 
the United States, in Switzerland, and in the German 
Empire, which do not allow mutually hostile tariffs 
between the confederated states, cantons, and king- 
doms. The people of Ireland have, however, magnan- 
imously made this “large surrender of the rights 
“of autonomy.” But when they have got their 
autonomy, they will certainly develop it to its legitimate 
consequences. What the great Liberator declared to be 
their due they will peremptorily demand. Scotland, 
Mr. GLaDsToNE adds, has only to ask for Home Rule 


and to have it, and with it, of course, the right of 
applying, if it be so minded, the doctrines and prac- 
tices of Mr. McKiInLEy to English products. When 


the Parliamentary independence of Ireland was only . 


three years old, Mr. Pitr tried, by his celebrated Pro- 
positions, to compensate for the political separation of 
Ireland from England by promoting their commercial 
union. His plan of reciprocal Free-trade was defeated 
by the English Whigs and manufacturers. Mr, GLAaD- 
STONE contemplates adding economic to political sepa- 
ration. He will not be able to complete, even if he 
be allowed to begin, the work of disruption, and leaves 
his unfinished task of mischief as a legacy to the next 
generation. 


PRINCE BISMARCK AND THE GERMAN 
GOVERNMENT. 


T is difficult to say which of the two “high con- 
“ tending parties” in the singular duel now going 
on in the German newspapers presents the more undig- 
nified appearance ; and it is still more difficult to 
indicate the one which is likely to come the worse off 
in the encounter. For the moment, it seems to be 
“anybody’s game,” and a matter of pleasing uncer- 
tainty whether Prince BisMaRCK or his Imperial adver- 
sary—assuming that august personage to be directing 
the inspired penman of the North German Gazette— 
will put himself the more completely in the wrong. 
Up till the other day the mistakes—if, indeed, we can 
describe proceedings so apparently deliberate by that 
name—were on the side of the Prince; but the article 
of so-called “warning,” published in the same official 
organ above-mentioned, appears to us to have made 
the score even. We may say this without by any 
means adopting the overstrained animadversions which 
have been pronounced in some quarters upon the con- 
duct of the German Government. Their position was, 
doubtless, one of great difficulty, and would have been 
far from easy even if they had not to steer their course 
between the respect due to the name and services 
of an illustrious, if wrongheaded and somewhat un- 
scrupulous, statesman, and the consideration necessary 
to be shown to the susceptibilities of an exceptionally 
self-conscious sovereign. From the very nature of the 
case, indeed, the question what you are to do with a 
“ Father of his Country,” when (or if) his determina- 
tion to let no one govern it but himself impels him to 
conduct fraught, in the opinion of its rulers for the 
time being, with intolerable mischief or danger to the 
State, must always be desperately hard to resolve. The 
commonplaces with respect to the indecency and the 
scandal of calling such a national benefactor to account 
like an ordinary citizen are excellent as commonplaces ; 
but even those who deal in them most freely would 
hesitate, one must suppose, to push them to the length 
of claiming immunity for high treason. And to decide 
how near to this offence the pater patria should be 
allowed to go without being called to a halt must 
always therefore be an anxious and painful task for 
those who are charged with the protection of those 
national interests which he is compromising. 


Nevertheless, though it may be hard to say what a 
Government should do under such circumstances, there 
is less difficulty in indicating at least one thing which 
they should not do. They should not do what the 
German Government have done, They should not 
publicly lecture the offending national hero in the 
columns of an official journal, and warn him therein 
that, though they would be very sorry to be compelled 
to take criminal proceedings against him, they will 
really have to do so if he persists in his recent course 
of behaviour. It is surprising that they should not 
perceive that the mere public utterance of such a threat 
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‘is a scandal only one degree less grave than its execu- 
tion ; while it lacks that air of sternly Roman 
‘virtue which might partially redeem the actual per- 
formance of such a seeming act of national ingratitude. 
‘As it was, the “ philippic” against Prince BisMaRcK 
‘afforded him a chance—which he has not taken—of 
putting himself almost in the right by a dignified 
rejoinder. But, unhappily, the Prince and dignity 
hhave long since parted company, and the late Chan- 
cellor sees in the situation only an opportunity for a 
couple of smart replies in his North German and South 
German organs, in which he resorts to the familiar 
controversial device of feigning disbelief in the official 
inspiration of the article which he is answering in 
order that he may relieve himself of any obligation to 
deal respectfully with its real author. Furthermore, 
vin talking of those “ voices in Germany” which carry 
. their “ felonious” counsels “to the length of being 
“ willing under certain circumstances to put German 


~“* policy and the German army at the disposal of 


-“ England,” he virtually repeats the worst of the 


- offences with which he has been, as he alleges, un- 
“justly charged. What foundation there may be for 
* this complaint against certain advisers of the Govern- 


‘ment, or against the Government themselves, is imma- 
-terial.. Prince BisMaRcK may have reasons for his 
suspicions, or he may have none; he may have reasons 
or none for his objections to the policy which he sus- 
pects; but to Englishmen, at any rate, it will in 
either case appear equally unseemly and deplorable 
that he should resort to such means of thwarting that 


~ policy in the hands of his successor. 


DUELLING IN FRANCE. 


“TT will be satisfactory to the humane to learn that 

there is some prospect of a diminution of the 
practice of duelling in France. The reform will hardly 
‘be brought about by the Bill of the so-called “‘ General ” 


- “CLUSERET, even though it has been taken into con- 


sideration by the Chamber in spite of the recom- 
_mendation of the Committee to which it was referred. 
~The Committee was perhaps influenced by the ab- 
-surdity of the “ General’s” claim to be a reformer of 
manners—which sits ill on a leader of the Commune. 
Perhaps it was persuaded to recommend the summary 
rejection of the Bill by the absurdity of the General’s 
style, which appears to bear a striking likeness to the 
_ eloquence of JEROME Patvurot in his juste miliew days. 


It may even be that the Committee was of the same 


-opinion as its Chairman, M. Rapier—namely, that 
-duelling is nearly as harmless as riding or going to see 
fireworks, and does not deserve the particular attention 
of the Chamber. But when the report of the Com- 
mittee was presented, many speakers argued that, how- 
ever absurd General CLUSERET’s style may be, and 
however harmless duels may be as a rule, the contrast 
between the theory and the practice of the French law 
in regard to duelling is not harmless. The Chamber 
decided by a very substantial majority to take the Bill 
into consideration. This, no doubt, is little more than 
a matter of form, but it is an indication that the 


- deputies have begun to think that “something ought 


to be done.” 
It is not unnaturally but very commonly forgotten 
that by the theory of the French law it is murder to kill 


serious sentence to fear. As this has been the cus- 
tom in France for a very long time, one would 
suppose that it suits them very well. But of late 
some Frenchmen have begun to be uneasy on the 
subject. The extraordinary and growing laxity of 
French juries towards what they call crimes pas- 
sionnels has really become very serious, and some 
have asked themselves whether it is wise to tolerate 
the evasion of the letter of the law in the matter of 
duelling any longer. Then the duel shows a distinct 
tendency to become as great a nuisance as the obli- 
gatory New Year's gifts. Novels and plays and public 
opinion are continually adding to the reasons for 
which a duel must be fought, till it has come to this, 
that any loose-tongued rascal can force you to go out. 
The duel has conspicuously failed to produce that 
politeness which is sometimes said to be its fruit. As 
M. MaGnarp has justly observed in the Figaro, the 
French press grows more blackguard inits language every 
day in spite of continual duelling. A good sharp law of 
libel rigorously applied would, in his opinion, do more 
to improve the manners of the press than duelling. 
M. Gaston DescHamps even asserts that young gentle- 
men who can afford to pass much of their time in the 
fencing-room are noted for a certain impertinence. 
This is, perhaps, his little joke; but there does seem 
to be a pretty general agreement that the standard of 
French manners is not what it was, and yet the duel 
is more common than ever. The truth seems to be 
that some men are gratuitously impertinent, and others 
take unnecessary offence, because they are afraid that 
civility or good temper would lay them open to the 
imputation of being unwilling to fight. This might 
not be the case if duels were commonly fatal, though, 
with a people of spirit and some vanity, even that is 
doubtful. As the shock caused by the death of Cap- 
tain Mayer shows, the French do not like duels to 
end fatally. This misfortune, and the almost simul- 
taneous death of a sergeant in a dragoon regiment in 
a ‘“‘reglamentary” duel for which he was not to blame, 
have excited some irritation with the whole system. 

It may be that this is only a passing spasm which 
will be forgotten. But if it endures there will pro- 
bably be a change of fashion in the matter of duelling. 
Any reform of what has certainly become a very silly 
business must be produced in this way. There does 
not appear to be any need for changes in a law which 
is already quite sufficiently stringent, though some- 
thing might be done by inflicting fine and imprison- 
ment on the seconds. But it is idle to alter the 
law as long as the authorities will not prosecute 
and juries will not condemn. The difficulty in France 
is, that even those who condemn the present mania for 
duels cannot work themselves up to the point of con- 
demning duelling altogether. They wish to see it 
preserved for difficult cases. This is a mere half 
measure, for as long as the duel is allowed at all the 
combatants must decide in the long run as to the diffi- 
culty of the case. The check which is supposed to be 
applied by the necessity of finding seconds is no check 
at all. People who wish to advertise themselves by 
fighting will find others to advertise themselves by 
acting as seconds. What will stop duelling is the 
general agreement of Frenchmen that a social super- 
stition which allows any unscrupulous scamp to make 
himself notorious at somebody else’s expense, or two of 
that kidney to make a fuss about themselves in the 
papers, is intrinsically barbarous and ridiculous. 


~ in a duel, and that to fight one at all is to attempt to 
-- commit murder. This has been explicitly ruled by the 
‘Cour de Cassation. Yet, as a matter of fact, no one 
- has in modern times been condemned for killing his 
~ man, and when death has not been the result of the T is in some respects no doubt unfortunate that the 
- encounter, the duellists are never proceeded against at tercentenary of Dublin University should have fallen 
* all. When life has been lost, the successful combatant | in the middle of a contested election. The attention 
“as imprisoned and inconvenienced; but he has no | of a public preoccupied with matters of so much 
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higher dignity and importance—as, for instance, the 
question whether Mr. ALPHEUS CLEOPHAS Morton did 
or did not retain the confidence of the electors of Peter- 
borough—has inevitably been much diverted from the 
academic celebration ; and it has passed off with a good 
deal less notice of the popular and journalistic sort 
than would otherwise have been bestowed upon it. In 
ordinary circumstances this, perhaps, might have been 
a reason for congratulating rather than condoling with 
the members of this respectably ancient and more 
than respectably famous foundation; but the circum- 
stances of the time are not ordinary either for the 
University of Dublin or for any other institution 
or body of persons representative of the better 
mind and manners of Ireland, and there were con- 
sequently reasons of a wholly unsentimental and 
eminently “business” description for desiring that 
last Wednesday’s function should concentrate upon 
itself as many English eyes as possible. If this desire, 
however, has been defeated by the political accidents, 
the disappointment has, nevertheless, its compensa- 
tions. The spectacle has undoubtedly gained in im- 
pressiveness in nearly equal measure to what it has lost 
in publicity. If it has caught the gaze and aroused 
the interest of fewer people, its dramatic coincidence 
with the struggle between the priest-ridden faction 
and the “ hill-side politicians ” in Ireland should have 
much enhanced its impressiveness to the imagination 


of the spectators. 


Nothing seems to have been wanting in the academic 
completeness of the ceremony of commemoration, and 
of the complimentary conferment of degrees—neither 
dignity, celebrity, and popularity in the honorary 
graduates, nor enthusiasm among those of pupillary 
status, nor elegant and facete Latinity on the part of 
their academic sponsor; and here, again, we have only 
to regret that pressure of news of what may be called the 
Alpheo-Cleophantine description should have com- 
pletely crowded out the periods of so accomplished a 
Latinist as Professor TYRRELL. Enough account, how- 
ever, was given of the whole proceedings of the day to 
set any decently intelligent Englishman thinking of 
many things: of the “two Irelands,” and of the differ- 
ence between them, of the barbarism of the one and 
the enlightenment of the other, and of the policy of 
that venerable statesman who is expending the last 
energies of his life in a desperate attempt to force the 
latter under the heel of the former. The commemora- 
tive gathering of the past week in Dublin may, in fact, 
be described, and in no fanciful spirit, as the comple- 
ment of the Ulster Convention. For the University of 
Dublin stands related to thought and culture, to 
arts and learning—in a word, to all those finer na- 
tional qualities and possessions which form the leaf 
and flower of civilization—as the Province of Ulster 
stands related to industry and enterprise, to integrity 
and respect for law—in a word, to all those national 
virtues of the plainer and more solid order in which 
alone civilization can strike root. It would be as vain 
to expect the one to flourish under the sort of régime 
to which Mr. GLADSTONE is seeking to hand over 
Ireland as it would be to expect the other to survive. 
Both would be doomed alike. Both alike—the in- 
terests which represent the material prosperity of 
Ireland and the institution which maintains her 
intellectual status—would become the prey of a con- 
federacy of obscurantist priests and intriguing poli- 
ticians, and we have been told, with equal frankness 
and indiscretion, by both the lay and the clerical con- 
federate what sort of treatment their victims may 
anticipate at their hands. 


MISSIONARIES IN ALGERIA. 


fag wee is nothing surprising in the report that the- 
French Government has asked the English Mis- 
sionary Societies, through Lord SaLissury, to withdraw 
their missions from Algeria. We are not even sure 
that the request constitutes a reasonable ground of 
complaint, even though it is accompanied by a notifi- 
cation that the missionaries will be “directed to leave 


“the territory” if the desire of the French Govern- . 


ment is not voluntarily complied with. Much must. 
depend on the circumstances of the case. M. Wap- 
DINGTON’s letter appears to be strictly correct in form. 
He is reported to have represented that M. Camson,. 
the Governor of Algeria, has found the missions a 
cause of serious embarrassment, and has applied to his - 
own Government to obtain their withdrawal. M. Wap- 
DINGTON points out, no doubt with absolute accuracy, 
that the French Government for many grave reasons 
has absolutely forbidden any religious propaganda in. 
Algeria, and cannot “ suffer an exception” to be made 
for foreigners. If this is so, the English missions 
cannot complain if they are asked to conform to a 
universal rule. We might, indeed, reply that, as we 
put no obstacles in the way of French missionaries in 
India, we may claim that the same freedom shall be 
extended to our own in Algeria. It will rest with the 
French to decide whether this is a sufficient plea; for 
the English Missionary Societies cannot expect, and 
we are sure do not wish, that their expulsion should be 
treated as a casus belli. 

The Foreign Office will, no doubt, do all it reason- 
ably can for the missions, but substantially it must tell 
them very much what we have said here. For us an 
incident of this kind is very annoying, and there is 
quite Anglophobia enough in Paris to make it the ex- 
cuse for a great deal of irritating swagger. Still it is 
not to be taken for granted that the French Govern- 
ment is without justification. If M. Campon, who is a 
man of much experience as well as of ability, has found 
the missions a cause of worry, and fears that they may 
lead to “ serious difficulties,” it is highly probable that 


he is telling the truth. The attitude of the French. 
Government towards religious propaganda is identical . 


with the old East India Company’s. From the purely 
secular and administrative point of view there is a 
great deal to be said for it. All experience shows that 
Christian missions among Mahometan peoples are both 
exceedingly futile, and exceedingly annoying. The 


teaching of the missionaries is socially, as well as reli- . 


giously, offensive, and is always strongly resented. Our 


own administration in India has included at times. 


many men of intense religious convictions who have 
countenanced the missionaries. But even we have 


been rigidly and wisely careful, as a rule, to abstain . 


from giving Government support to any attempt to 
make proselytes among the natives. A French governor, 
who is probably no more religious than most educated 
men in Latin countries, will naturally find the missions 
an unmitigated nuisance. He is bombarded with com- 
plaints from the Mahometans, and from his own local, 


officials, who fear, or say they fear, that violence will be - 
used against the preachers of unwelcome doctrine... 


He may well believe that, unless a check is put 


to the propaganda, he will find himself. under the. 
necessity of suppressing disturbance by force. No- 


governor likes this prospect, and when it is forced on. 
him by foreigners, he is not to be blamed if he asks to 
have them removed. Many French governors in M. 
CamBon’s position would have expelled the missionaries 
by their own authority. He is to be thanked for 
having endeavoured to secure his object in the most 
friendly way. 

There is some reason for complaint on our side that. 
the missions were ever allowed to establish themselves. 
at all, since the French Government was not prepared. 
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to give them permanent protection. Of course, too, if 
it appears that any measures taken against them are 
special and unfriendly; if there is any reason to 
believe that M. Risor is casting about for a pretext to 
revenge the supposed wrongs of the White Fathers in 
Uganda, we shall be well entitled to take whatever 
course we think convenient. But we purposely prefer 
to look at the matter from the French point of view 
for the present. It is to be hoped that the Missionary 
Societies will ask themselves whether there is not 
something in it. Much respect is due to the honest 
zeal of their agents, and to the motives of those who 
support the Societies. But that zeal and those motives 
are not always according to knowledge. Recent ex- 
perience in China alone ought to make Missionary 
Societies understand that the practice of proselytizing 
among peoples with a definite and long-established 
creed is much more fruitful in anger than in edifica- 
tion. In any case, those who do it should be prepared 
to run the risks which attend their enterprise. The 
Missionary Societies cannot expect the State to protect, 
and still less to promote, their propaganda beyond its 
own borders. 


HAPPY HOMESTEAD. 

T is a pity that the ceremony of conferring the 
freedom of the city of Aberdeen on Mr. ANDREW 
CARNEGIE, as a reward for his services to “the cause of 
‘* free libraries,” was not performed a week later. We 
could have waited till next Monday to learn that this 
act of justice had been rendered to the eminent 
Democrat, if we had been compensated for the delay 
by hearing his account of some recent events in and 
about the mill with the pleasing name of Homestead, 
in the city of Pittsburg. The occasion was one 
on which it would have been so natural in this 
highly-strung Democrat to explain how the friend 
of the People and enemy of all effete Monar- 
chies can reduce the wages of his workmen for all 
the world as if he were himself an effete Tory, and 
that in the interest of his own pocket ; how, when the 
men talk of striking, he can peremptorily lock them 
out ; how, when they show the noble rage of freemen, 
and take to excluding by force workmen who are pre- 
pared to do their work at the reduced rate, he can hire 
barges full of bravos who actually shoot the sovereign 
people. All this Mr. CARNEGIE might have explained 
while receiving the freedom of the granite city ; but the 
opportunity is lost, and may too probably never return. 
With or without the help of the person whom 
America has returned to us accomplished in fulness of 
purse and democracy of manners, the Pittsburg riots are 
really very interesting. They serve two purposes. The 
first is to show what the “war between Labour and 
‘* Capital” comes to when the combatants are left un- 
checked by any external control. The second is to show 
the high level of civilization and the efficiency of admi- 
nistration attained to by “the political faculty of our 
“ race in America, Sir, and their admirable good sense.” 
The cause of the quarrel between the millowners and 
their hands at Pittsburg is a very commonplace one. 
For reasons which may or may not be connected with 
the working of the McKiney tariff, the owners of the 
Homestead Mills found it necessary to reduce wages, 
which they were perfectly entitled to do. The work- 
men refused to accept the reduction, and began to talk 
of striking—as they had a perfect right todo. Then 
the owners locked them out—a legal action, but per- 
haps a trifle arbitrary. So far it had been a rather tame 
business, such as might happen any day in Europe. But 
at this point the quality of what is called over there 
“« American civilization” began toappear. These words, 
we pause to note, do not mean the “ civilization,” such 
as it was, of Mexico or Peru—an incomplete but genuine 


thing. They apply to as much of European civiliza- 


tion as has been carried across the Atlantic, mostly by 
persons of the lower orders. The mill-owners applied 
to the Sheriff for a force to protect their mills. The 
Sheriff sent eleven men, who were immediately bullied 
into retreat by several thousand workmen. Hereupon 
the owners, democrats to a man, living in the full blaze 
of an enlightened freedom, proceeded—and it is with 
historic calmness that we record the fact—to behave 
like so many blood-boltered feudal tyrants. They 
hired a force of Brabanters, or Genoese crossbowmen, 
or Turkish Light Horse, or whatever else it is that 
PINKERTON’S Police represent in the peculiar develop- 
ment of American civilization. Then they sent them 
in barges to Pittsburg. Not unprepared for this en= 
lightened and democratic action on the part of Mr. 
CARNEGIE’s partners and agents, the workmen watched 
the river. Sosoon as the barges carrying the ferocious 
mercenaries appeared the alarm was given—and the 
result was the two days’ fighting reported in the 
papers. Cannon was used, and small-arms without 
number ; forts of steel rails were thrown up, and oil 
was first pumped on the river, and then set on fire, to 
reduce the barges. There is a respectable list of killed 
and wounded on both sides, and when PINKERTON’S 
Police did at last surrender, on a promise of good 
treatment, that promise was shamelessly violated. 

Nothing in all the story seems to us so characteristic 
as the correspondence between the Sheriff and the 
Governor of the State of Pennsylvania which arose out 
of these transactions. The Sheriff telegraphed to 
the Governor asking for his instructions, and ‘The 
“Governor replied that the local authorities must 
“exhaust every means at their command to pre- 
“ serve order.” Whereupon the “Sheriff held a con- 
“ ference with the CaRNEGIE officials and the work- 
“men’s representatives . . . . without result.” In 
other words, the magistrate on the spot could do 
nothing, the Governor of the State could only tell him 
to keep on doing nothing, and in the meantime a 
rabble of workmen and a gang of mercenaries were 
shooting one another down. Truly, a remarkable 
triumph for American civilization and ‘“ Triumphant 
Democracy.” 


BRITISH WILDFLOWERS. 


AILING not unreasonably, as we have often had occa- 
sion to do, and shall have to do again, against the 
harshness of English summers, when 
The skies look grimly, 
And threaten present blusters, 
it were graceless to forget such spans of perfect weather as 
from time to time sweeten our pilgri . The elder 
Dumas writes cynically of “une de ces belles et rares 
journées oi l’Angleterre se souvient qu'il y a un soleil”; 
but our late Whitsuntide has painted the land in the 
colours with which Shakspeare used best to set his palette ; 
for, although he could prepare a fairly effective storm for 
stage purposes, it was under blue skies and fleecy white 
clouds, moving green boughs and springing flowers, that he 
loved to set his characters— 
The lark that tirra-lirra chants, 
With hey! with hey! the thrush and the jay, 
Are summer songs for me and my aunts, 
As we lie tumbling in the hay. 


Spring was lean and laggard and dry; growth was long 
held back, and when the rain came at last (it fell first in 


the primitive form of snow), it was followed by such a flood 
of sunshine that the herbage rushed up with Alpine sud- 
denness. The effect has been to show how far the British 
flora is from being jejune ; some of our wayside weeds are, 
in truth, of more complex beauty than many “ nature's 
bastards” on which rich folk fondly spend their cash; and 
when, as in the present year, they get ahead of the grass, 
the display of various hues is remarkable. 

Nature is so bounteous in some of her floral shows, and 
they recur so regularly, that the eye becomes ungratefully 
insensible to them. Linnzeus is said to have burst into 
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tears the first time he saw an English common covered with 
= in blocm. We take it as a matter of course that the 

ow woods shall be spread for our Whitsun holidays with a 
blue carpet of hyacinths, yet there are sights of a 
less splendour, to view which, because they are unusual, 
crowds of people rumble off in excursion trains. The 
second season after a fall of copsewood is a time to be 
marked by all who care to enrich memory with gleams of 
beauty ; for then, before the grosser herbage has got under 
way, the ground is a solid sheet of colour, defying mortal 
pigments, and sparsely spangled with rose campion and 
stars of the greater stitchwort. Be it noted in passing 
that, by reason of the slipperiness of floral nomenclature, 
the hyacinth has become known in the South as the blue- 
bell ; but the true “ blue-bells of Scotland” belong to a very 
different family, and, flowering a month later, are generally 
called hare-bells by the Sassenach. 

On certain parts of the West coast a near relative of the 
wood hyacinth covers the grassy cliffs at this season with 
a paler, more aerial blue. The vernal squill (Scilla verna), 
much less common and of humbler growth than the 
hyacinth, holds its starry flowers erect, and well repays 
transplanting to gardens, where it grows more robustly than 
in its native turf. Another member of the same family, 
the Star of Bethlehem (Ornithogalum umbellatum), though 
not indigenous to Britain, has spread itself through many 
woodlands, especially in the North, and, in merit of deep- 
green foliage and dazzling white flowers, is well worth in- 
troducing where it has not already come. The Arabic 
name of this plant signifies “ dove’s dung” (for which the 
generic name Ornithogalum, “bird’s milk,” is a Greek 
euphemism), and was given apparently because of the sheets 
of white blossom with which it covers the hillsides of 
Palestine. It must have occurred to many people, when 
reading of a cab of dove’s dung being sold for a shekel 
during the siege of Jericho, that even in the last stages of 
starvation that was an exorbitant price to pay for a sub- 
stance as devoid of nutritious or palatable properties as 
sawdust. Howbeit, the reference is really to the edible 
roots of the Ornithogalum ; the early translators were over- 
literal in their rendering, and, strange to say, the authors 
of the Revised Version have endorsed the blunder. 

One should hesitate before setting finger-posts to the 
haunts of our finest wildflowers, lest thereby the nefarious 
diligence of root-pilferers be assisted. If the lady’s slipper, 
rarest of British orchids, still lingers in Yorkshire woods, 
it is because those who know its whereabouts have learnt, 
almost too late, to hold their tongues. Should the Access 
to Mountains (Scotland) Bill ever become law (which may 
the gods avert !), and should it have any appreciable effect 
in a country where the law of access is already more liberal 
than in any other civilized country under the sun, it is only 
too likely that the last of the blue Menziesia, the vernal 

ntian, and the Loiseleuria (sole British representative of 
the azalea) will be reft from the lofty solitudes where they 
still abide. But there are some species so prolific and 
locally abundant as to defy even mercenary collectors. At 
two places on the shores of Solway there are, at the pre- 
sent moment, notable displays of inflorescence. The first is 
on Lochar Moss, a vast expanse of peat bog a few miles 
south of Dumfries. A considerable part of this was burnt 
last year, and now the surface is covered over many acres 
with the cotton grass (Hriophorum), flaunting such myriads 
of silky tufts as to give the appearance of newly-fallen snow. 
The other is on the alluvial expanse which has been re- 
claimed by means of embankment from Wigtown Bay—the 
scene of Guy Mannering. Miles of this saline pasture are 
hidden by the salmon-coloured blossoms of the common sea 
thrift, the effect of which is that of the ruddy glow of sun- 
set. The dwellers in these parts are busy bee-keepers, and 
look with little favour on this pretty plant, which, it is 
said, imparts an objectionable flavour to honey. 

Touching this industry, it is of ancient standing among 
the folk of Galloway. The pleasant pastures near Kirk- 
cudbright are specially rich in white clover, which produces 
honey of a greenish tint and exquisite flavour, and we shall 
not be suspected of touting if we recommend those who fare 
sumptuously every day to ask London tradesmen, to whom 
it is well known, to supply them with Borgue honey. Not 
less blessed is he who can spread his roll with butter and 
heather honey; the prejudice against its dark amber hue 
has long been overcome, and it is less cloying and more 
aromatic than that made from white clover. It is not 
generally known, however, that, for some reason not easy to 


divine, bees can turn the heather wh in mosses to no 
good account; it is on the uplands only where the 
apiarian can plant his “skeps” with the certainty of an 
upland harvest. 

Heather still blooms bravely on the Galloway hills, but 
thirsty shepherds recall wistfully the days when it was made 
to yield something of more potent virtue than honey. The 
ancient Pictish secret of brewing heather ale is lost, and the 
manner of losing it is recorded in a local legend. The Picts 
of Galloway, it is said, were hard pressed by their ancient 
foes, the Scots of Dalriada. Step by step they retreated 
before them, falling under superior numbers, till at last 
there remained alive but three braves—a father and two 
sons. They were of the family to whom, alone among the 
Picts, was known the priceless secret of brewing heather 
ale. Stationed on the narrow and fortified neck of land 
which connects the Mull of Galloway, the southernmost 
= of Scotland, with the mainland, they made fearful 

voc among their assailants. The Scottish commander, 
weary of seeing his best warriors slaughtered, called a 
parley, and offered quarter to the Pictish chief and his sons, 
on condition that they would reveal their hereditary secret. 
“ T accept your offer,” cried the father; “ but none of my 
race must be witness to the betrayal. Therefore, before I 
speak, cast my sons into the sea.” It was done as he 
desired, and then the Scots closed round the old man, 
burning to learn the precious recipe. But he, breaking 
from them and running to a pinnacle overhanging the 
waves, shouted “ Now I know that none lives who can 
betray our trust! ” and straightway flung himself into the 
churning tide, where his sons had already perished. 

In this month each tract of our island, though ing 
a common staple of decoration, has also some flowers to 
distinguish it from the rest. Chalk downs in the upper 
Thames valley bear the pretty Orchis ustulata, of which the 
unexpanded buds at the top of the spike, being of a warm, 
brownish-purple, give it a toasted appearance ; its equiva- 
lent on the drier parts of Scottish moors being the red 
Gymnadenia with delicious fragrance. The spotted orchis 
abounds in the North ; but it is only in the Thames valley that 
its handsome cousin, the soldier orchis, may be looked for. 

Plants of the water and the marsh are often distinguished 
by flowers of singular loveliness. The Thames is so in- 
fested by greedy pleasure-parties that hardly a blossom of 
the white water-lily (than which there is not a more ex- 
quisite flower among all the costly treasures of our stoves) 
is suffered to float unharmed. But the delicate arrowhead 
is sti]l tolerably plentiful in the backwaters near Windsor, 
and there are lots of the sunny frogbit and rosy flowering 
rush in the marshes round Gravesend. Only in the Fen 
country is the water-soldier at home, and none of these 
aquatics (except, of course, the water-lily) are natives of 
Scotland. That country might be jealous of England in 
her exclusive possession of the sky-blue marsh gentian, 
but Scottish river-banks are gay just now with the golden 
globe-flower (7'rollius), unknown to Southern streams. 

There is balm in Gilead, and a General Election comes 
as a blessing in disguise, for it sends many of us out of the 
pungent aroma of wood-pavement to inhale the sweet in- 
cense of the country in this the finest summer we have had 
since Jubilee year, 


THE MAGNIAO SALE, 


items alone would have sufliced to give 
the ephemeral celebrity, that is, of crowded view days 
and high prices—to the curiosities and works of art gathered 
half a century ago at Colworth, in Bedfordshire, by Mr. 
Hollingworth Magniac, and sold on Saturday last and , wee 
the present week by the executors of his son, the late Mr. 
Charles Magniac. These two items were a horn in Limoges 
enamel and a jug or ewer of Henri Deux ware. The pictures 
were of comparatively secondary importance. Limogesenamel 
is common enough, but it is seldom seen of such quality as 
this horn, which is said to have been made for Francis L., 
and is actually signed by the great master, Leonard 
Limousin. It came from Strawberry Hill, where Mr. 
Magniac bought it in 1842; but it neither has nor really 
requires a pedigree beyond that year. It is worthy of 
the maker whose name it bears, and could not, in fact, 
have been made by anybody else, though Sir Charles 
Robinson, who compiled a Catalogue of these treasures, on 
which Messrs. Christie have largely drawn, thinks it might, 
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had it not been signed, have been attributed to the second 


“Jean Pénicaud. The quotations from Sir C. Robinson, 


who, as his verbose letters to the Times have taught us, has 
not the vigour and brevity of, say, Lord Tennyson on Mr. 
Gladstone, add greatly to the size of the Catalogue ; but not 
so much as might be expected to our information, and, in 
many cases, it is by no means easy to agree with the con- 
clusions at which he arrives. His account of the 
“Henri II. ware” has been supplemented by the latest 
theories, but it must be confessed that we are still very 
much in the dark as to where and by whom it was pro- 
duced. “It is somewhat of a reproach,” he observes, “to 
the archeologists of France that this truly nationalart deve- 
lopment should have remained so long without more serious 
illustration by local or documentary research and comparison 


of the specimens extant.” This is by no means the whole 


sentence, which goes on, in fact, for some six lines more of 
small type, without coming to anything more definite. We 
are, however, on another page informed of the now ex- 
ploded theory that it was made at Oiron, and of the pro- 
bably quite as unfounded idea that it comes from a place 
called St. Pourchaire. Sir Charles Robinson reviews these 
theories, and comes to an odd conclusion. He sees no 


reason, he says, why the generally received and supported 


title of “ Faience de Henri Deux ware” should be super- 
seded. He can never, surely, have heard it generally called 
by such a tautological name. “ Henri II. ware” or “ Faience 
de Henri Deux” is sufficient. The description of this piece 
is of inordinate length, but we may say it is an oval ewer, 
about 15 inches high, very delicately ornamented, with 


“brown, yellow, and blue patterns on a cream coloured 


ground, and with raised work. There is a letter G, diapered 
on the lower part of the body. The handle is formed of a 
tigure, half nymph, half serpent. This interesting piece 
was the principal object in Thursday’s sale, and has gone 
to Paris for 3,800 guineas. It is certainly of the highest 
rarity, nearly all the fifty or sixty pieces known to exist 


‘being in public collections. 


There were many enamels besides the horn, which was 
sold on Wednesday for the high price of 6,300 guineas, but 
none of them called for much notice. Among the ivories 
was a casket which was said to have contained the famous 
“ casket letters” of Queen Mary Stuart. It fetched 1,995/. 
on Tuesday, but whether because of the exquisite fourteenth- 
century carving of St. Eustace, or of the historical associa- 


- tions, we cannot say. 


The pictures were dispersed on Saturday and Monday. 
They also suffered from over-cataloguing, some of the ascrip- 
tions being fanciful in the extreme. According to the 


‘Catalogue there were numerous Lucas Cranachs, seven 


Janets, eight Holbeins, and a series of five small portraits 
by Jean Clouet. Finally, there was a “ Portrait of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, Duke of Urbino, said to be the lost picture, by 
Raffaelle,” accompanied with nearly five pages of small 
print describing, among other things, the feelings of the 
compiler on first seeing it “ hung rather high up in the hall 
at Colworth.” It was not in good condition, and showed 
few of the signs we are accustomed to seek in the genuine 
work of Raphael. Moreover, there are other and better 
versions of the same portrait well known to art critics. 


“This one sold for 567/. 


The most interesting of the old pictures was very briefly 
catalogued as “ A View in Rome, with numerous figures 
in the costume of the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
representing the story of Virginia and Appius Claudius.” 
It was ascribed to “ H. Schopfer,” but was more probably 
by one of the so-called “ Little Masters” of the school of 
‘Diirer, and belonged to a series of which others exist in 
German galleries. It was sold on Monday for 245 guineas. 

Mr. Walter Armstrong showed that he is following in 
the footsteps of his lamented predecessor, Henry Doyle, and 
secured a capital 4 ag" of Sir Henry Wyatt for the Dublin 
Gallery for 320/. It was ascribed in the Catalogue to 
Holbein. Altogether the prices were as high as could be 
expected—one of the Clouets reaching 913/. 108., and 
several small portraits 200/., 300/., and even 500l. 


RACING. 


ATURDAY’S racing at Kempton was witnessed by a 
large assemblage, considering that the University 
ericket match clashed with it, and was provoking so ex- 
siting a contest, The day was lovely and the looked 


at its best. The Victoria Cup found olé Yard Arm a very 
hot favourite from a fair opposition, but that the handi- 
capper knew more than the kers was made evident, as 
the old horse, who went down to the post with a lack 
of dash about him, was never in the race, and Iddesleigh, 
after a gallant fight with Ammonite, could only get 
second to the latter. Yard Arm, as we have before 
remarked in these columns, should have gone to the 
stud. It is evident he cares no longer about racing. 
The Kempton Park Two-year-old Plate gave us an ex- 
citing race, in which Moonflower just got her head in 
front of Best Man, many thinking that victory should 
have rested with the latter. Bibury on Tuesday was 
horribly wet ; but, in spite of three races ending in walks- 
over, the sport was fairly good. The Bibury Stakes brought 
to light a new amateur in Mr. Thursby, who managed to 
get Fog Horn home a head in front of Shortbread, with 
the more practised Mr. Yorke in the saddle. The Fullerton 
Handicap brought out a field of a dozen, which was very 
satisfactory, as it was well known that the gallant handi- 
capper had overlooked the conditions “ Jockeys to ride,” or, 
at all events if he had not done so, he had the credit of it. 
Woolsthorpe in Fred Webb’s hands gained an easy victory. 
Son of a Gun credited the Duke of Beaufort with the old- 
established Champagne Stakes, but the opposition was not 
very formidable in all probability. 

Stockbridge commenced by Bill of Portland walking over 
for the match of 500 sovereigns each with Mr. Low, and 
then we had a capital field with gentlemen riders in the 
Andover Stakes, Mr. W. H. Moore winning on Sir W. 
Throgmorton’s powerful Ardington. Flodden Field at last 
won a race for Captain E. W. Baird; but his opponents 
were very moderate, and Peter Flower placed the Stock- 
bridge Cup to Lord Durham’s credit. We observe that 
Lord Penrhyn is, as usual, patronizing Pontefract, and 
with the result that generally attends his colours there, as 
Red Palmer and Salamander secured their races. The 
latter was a judicious purchase from Lord Ilchester, in a 
Selling Race at Newmarket, and should win many more 
races, as he seems to stay well. A second-class South- 
country horse very often turns out a useful speculation, if 
placed properly in the North. 

Next week we have the Newmarket Second July Meet- 
ing and a heavy catalogue of sales. Indeed, besides the 
race-days, Monday is taken up with an extensive sale. 
Mr. Robertson Gladstone’s stud will be sold in consequence 
of the continued ill-health of its owner. Mr. Gladstone has 
raced for some years, with no inconsiderable share of success, 
and for pure sport alone ; so his retirement will be a loss, 
especially to Northern meetings. 

On Tuesday, at Newmarket, the principal race is the 
Soltykoff Stakes for two-year-olds, in which we may see 
Best Man endeavour to make up to his owner for his dis- 
appointment at Kempton; he has incurred a penalty of 
3 lbs. for his win at Warwick in the spring. Minting 
Queen we hardly expect to see at the post, mindful of her 
Ascot defeat. Medicis may run, and his début at the First 
July was promising; but we think Best Man should give 
him 6 lbs. and win, unless there should be some good dark 
one, of whose merits we are unaware. 

On the second day the Zetland Plate contains the names 
of Mortgage, St. Angelo, Galeopsis, St. Damien, El] Diablo, 
and Curio, amongst others; but we are not likely to see 
them all at the post. We shall, however, expect Curio to 
put in an appearance; and, though Galeopsis got to his 
head when he ran fourth for the Two Thousand, we expect 
to see Curio beat him readily now. The selling conditions 
attached to the Seventeenth Two-year-old Sale Stakes are 
of such a nature as to prevent a prediction as to the result, 
so we shall not attempt to do so. On Thursday we regret 
to say that we shall be unable to attend, as it is our duty 
to record our vote in a district so remote that a return 
to headquarters in time for racing is impossible. The 
Midsummer Plate of 800 sovs. for three-year-olds has 
much the same entry as the Soltykoff Stakes, except 
that La Fléche and Bonavista are engaged. The former, 
it is reported, will not be seen out again till Doncaster, but 
it would be a sporting affair if Bonavista and St. Angelo 
were to op each other at even weights. Bonavista 
seemed to win the Two Thousand Guineas by stamina, and 
St. Angelo to lose that race from want of that essential, but 
we think it was more due to want of condition, and shall be 
surprised if Mr, Milner’s colt does not beat Bonavista easily. 
The great race of the meeting is the Chesterfield Stakes for 
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two-year-olds, and amongst an entry of sixty-five, we see 
nothing to beat Meddler, if seen at the post, though he has 
to put up a penalty of 7 lbs. for his win in the British 
Dominion Stakes at Sandown. On Friday and Saturday 
we have the Sandown Second Summer Meeting, and a most 
interesting one it promises to be, as on the first day we shall 
witness the fifth renewal of the Eclipse Stakes, a race that has 
since its introduction furnished us with some memorable 
finishes, to go no further back than last year, when Surefoot 
snatched the prize from Gouverneur and Common. At the 
time of our penning these lines it has not been decided 
if Orme is to run, but we should imagine that he will not 
do so, as, however tempting the prize may be, it would 
jeopardize his chance for the St. Leger. Gouverneur, in the 
absence of Orme, will probably start favourite, as his owner 
supports his horses in the most lavish manner; but we 
doubt if among the older horses he can beat Orvieto, of 
whom we wrote after Ascot that he was the most improved 
horse we have seen. In his two- and three-year-old days 
Orvieto had a habit of hitting himself under his near 
knee, but with age and strength this tendency has 
been removed, St. Damien is looked upon as the cham- 
pion amongst the three-year-olds entered (always ex- 
cepting Orme), and the renewal of the Ascot battle with 
Gouverneur will be a most exciting feature of the race. 
He meets this horse on 12 lbs. worse terms than at Ascot; 
besides, Gouverneur is probably a much better horse over a 
mile and a quarter than over the Swinley Course at Ascot, 
which is a mile and a half. We shall, therefore, expect 
to see Gouverneur make a great fight of it, even if he does 
not reverse the Ascot placings; at the same time we are 
prepared to see the splendid Orvieto credit Mr. Houlds- 
worth with his first Eclipse Stakes. The Sandringham 
Gold Cup of 500 sovs. each, half forfeit, with 181 sub- 
scribers, will be worth over 5,000 sovs. to the winner if 
‘there are six runners. This is exclusive of the Gold Cup, 
value 500 sovs., added by the Sandown Park Company. 
We shall probably see Milford or Meddler (perhaps both), 
Marly, New Guinea, Raeburn, one of Colonel North's, Bird 
of Passage, Hautbrion, and perhaps Joyful at the post. 

It will be most interesting to see Milford and Marly fight 
their Ascot battle again, but we shall stand Milford. It is 
hardly probable that Mr. Abington will run Meddler 
against Milford—the colt he presented to the lady who runs 
as “ Mr. Jersey "—but if he does, we should take it as a tip 
that he thinks he can win with the colt he retained. The 
Great Kingston Two-Year-Old Race is also on this day, 
with the large entry of 117, and, as Bird of Passage takes 
a 3 lbs. breeding allowance and escapes a penalty, she may 
be reserved for this race. On the second day the National 
Breeders’ Produce Stakes of 5,000 sovereigns is sure to 
attract a good field. Royal Mask, with a 5 lbs. breeding 
allowance, has been reserved since Ascot with a view to this 
rich prize, and we were told at Newmarket was sure to win. 
Minting Queen’s name also appears in the entry. Captain 
Machell has a very nice filly out of Lotus, leased from Mr. 
Swannick, but we are ignorant if she has fulfilled her year- 
ling promise; but Mr. C. J. Cunningham has a very useful 
one in Tibbie Shiels, who has won her races in good style— 
we ignore her defeat at Manchester, when she was not her- 
-self—and this North-country filly will take a lot of beating. 
She stays, as indeed doall Castlereagh’s stock, and it would 
be a novel sensation to what the North-country papers name 
“the astute Border sportsman,” to lead back the winner 
of an important race in the South. 


TROUT-FISHING TABOOS. 


2 on the Itchen, the Test, and all other 
fashionable trout-streams is governed by a rigid law 
that fly is the only permissible lure. No sportsman ques- 
tions the tradition, which, indeed, is so thoroughly esta- 
blished that the very poacher in the dead o’ night would 
blush at the thought of using anything grosser than an 
alder. Nearly all etiquettes, howsoever difficult it may be 
to perceive what originally gave rise to them, are rational 
at m; but this one seems an exception. There is no 
obvious reason why worm, or gentles, or the Alexandra fly, 
or even minnow, should be tabooed. At least, there is 
none that we can see. Perhaps, if one were venturesome 
enough to ask a Hampshire fisherman in what res a 
minnow is offensive, we should be told that it into 


the water with a shocking splash. The splash is un- 
deniable ; but surely it is an inadequate explanation of 
the taboo. A minnow is not the only thing that splashes. 
We have seen the lightest dry-fly splash abominably, to the 
obvious terror of the trout; and the Hampshire fisherman 
himself splashes, for he invariably wades, and in that act 
disturbs the water in half an hour more than all the 
minnows in the tackle-shops could ibly do in a day. 
It is equally impossible to think that the objectionable 
characteristic of the minnow is that it is too killing. The 
minnow is not killing at all. He who could do any good 
with a minnow in the pellucid waters of a chalk stream 
would be an artist of incomparable skill. The trout usuall 
flee an angler’s minnow in a perturbation compared wi 
which the author of Salomé’s displeasure with the Lord 
Chamberlain is equanimity. Can it be, then, that in 
tabooing the minnow our fishermen are making a virtue ot 
a necessity, and not countenancing it merely because it is 
useless? We might incline to this conjecture if it were not 
that the best-managed dry-fly is usually useless too. Why 
are our modern fishermen so fastidious as to the means by 
which they achieve failure ? 

Rumination on the gentle makes the subject darker than 
ever. Indeed, gentles, which may be defined as maggots, 
wasp grubs, caddis, or any other white creeping things, 
are treated according to a code of angling morals which is 
quite inexplicably arbitrary. You must not use a gentle 
when it is a “ stone-bait” ; but you do a highly meritorious 
action when, ten minutes afterwards, he has taken to him- 
self the wings of the greendrake, and you seize him to 
adorn a tail. You must not use a maggot from the 
butcher's; but you are at liberty to put a bit of white 
leather on a fly-hook, and that, oddly enough, is sometimes 
a lure more deadly than the gentle of which it is intended 
to be an imitation. You must not use an Alexandra; but 
nobody will hinder you from working with a two-inch 
Jock Scott if you are fool enough to prefer that means 
of failure. There is, however, a reason for this particular 
taboo. It is founded upon a wisdom akin to that of 
Théophile Gautier’s cat, which, hearing a parrot speak, re- 
marked, reflectively, “ This is not a bird. This is a 
gentleman. Listen to his conversation!” In the esti- 
mate of the conscientious fisherman, the Alexandra fly is 
nota fly. It is a minnow. Its dressing of feathers looks 
like wings; but there are three hooks underneath, and 
when the thing is in the water it has the appearance of 
a green minnow. Thus far the philosophy of the taboo is 
unimpeachable ; but we can go no further. The Alexandra's 
resemblance to a minnow is no closer than that of a brown 
hackle to a spider, which is so little close that we have the 
audacity to doubt whether the trout feels himself to be 
rising at a spider when we feel that it is a spider we are 
offering him. What cause, indeed, have we to believe that 
fish take our lures in the spirit in which they are given t 
Is it not pretty well ascertained that there is no fly, no 
shrimp, no prawn, which has any likeness to the Blue 
Devils, the Thunder-and-Lightnings, and other engines on 
which salmon willingly impale themselves? What can a 
trout be thinking of when it snaps at a parr-tail! Let us 
hope that anglers will not allow this so-called nineteenth 
century to pass away with the premisses of their science un- 
revised., It is high time they were considering the possi- 
bility that fish take some lures merely for the fun of the 
thing, or by way of resenting an insult, and not because the 
lures seem something good to eat. 

Having gone so far in heresy, we may as well say a word 
for the worm. Any one caught in the act of fishing in 
Hampshire with a worm would be promptly expelled his 
club. As he would have broken the rules, that would serve the 
rascal right ; but really the taboo of the worm is, like Crimes 
Acts in the eyes of the Liberal party when it is the other 
party which has passed them, a means of turning innocence 
into wrong. The worm in itself is inoffensive. Very often, 
especially on a bright summer day, it would be less of a 
failure than a fly usually is; but that should not be 
accounted to its discredit. The streams on which it is 
forbidden are so well stocked that no harm would be 
done although all the fishermen on them tried worm now 
and then, and succeeded as often and as abundantly as 
their skill permitted. Successful worm-fishing in a clear 
stream is no mean art. It might be rated higher 
than success with the dry-fly; for, whilst it is true 
that the trout, as a rule, prefer a worm to an insect, 
it is also true that to cast a worm so as to.attract the 
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fish is much more difficult than to “place” a dry-fly 
neatly. Of two men angling, one with fly and the other 
with worm, the latter, in summer-time, has the better 
chance; but in most cases he will come worse off, for his is 
a neglected art. Thus, there could be no harm in making 
worm a legitimate lure. There would be none, indeed, 
in abolishing all the etiquettes upon which we have touched. 
These etiquettes, we imagine, are almost wholly fallacious. 
It seems probable that, instead of having been founded on 
any principle of the sportsmanlike, they have arisen simply 
from the fact that minnow-fishing, gentle-fishing, and worm- 
fishing are less simple, less easy, more troublesome, than 
fly-fishing. It is also possible that the fly-cast has thus 
dually acquired a hallowing sanction which cannot be 
justified. If fishermen allowed themselves ampler resources 
in the way of lures, there would not be so many of the 
blind, black, senile, useless fish, the sight of which, languidly 
dying in the shallows, is the only thing that mitigates the 
tee of a day on a Hampshire trout stream. 
(And this is what a Northern fisherman says. It will be 
interesting to see what a Hampshire fisherman has to reply.) 


THE OPERA, 


DAS RHEINGOLD, the Prelude to the Nibelungen 
Trilogy, depends much, apart from or in spite of, its 
musical beauty, upon scenery and good staging. Unfortu- 
nately, it was precisely in these points in which the perform- 
ance at Covent Garden was deficient. The arrangement of 
the first scene, in which the Rhine maidens are seen swim, 
ming round the sunken treasure, the change of scene to the 
home of the Nibelungs, the transformations of Alberich and 
the raising by Donner of the rainbow-bridge, are certainly 
not easy pieces of stage management ; but—making every 
allowance for the fact that the work was only given twice— 
it might surely have been possible to realize the composer's 
intentions a little more closely than was done at Covent 
Garden. In such matters as lighting and the arrange- 
ments for a supply of steam the defects were very con- 
ee The whole performance was, indeed, disappointing. 
ith the exception of the Mime of Herr Lieban, the 
Freia of Friiulein Bettaque, and the Flosshilde of Frau 
Heink—all of which are very small parts—none of the per- 
formers were up to the mark. The Wotan of Herr Grengg 
and the Fricka of Frau Ende-Andriessen were ponderous 
in the extreme, and the Loge of Herr Alvary was a very 
long way behind Herr Vogl’s wonderful performance of the 
part. Die Walkiire, which was given on Wednesday week, 
was a much better performance ; the cast was pretentiously 
announced as “the most powerful ever given,” the accuracy 
of which may be open to question, even as regards perform- 
ances in England, especially when one remembers Niemann 
as Siegmund, Scaria as Wotan, Sachse-Hofmeister, Vogl, 
and Reicher-Kindermann as Sieglinde, Briinnhilde and 
Fricka at Her Majesty’s in 1882. Herr Alvary will never 
rival Niemann, for the latter—even in his old age—was 
a consummate vocalist, besides having a voice of extra- 
ordinary quality. His Siegmund was a marvellous per- 
formance, and Herr Alvary wisely takes a different 
view of the character, and so avoids the risk of com- 
parison. It is a picturesque and graceful performance, 
rather wanting in passion, and much too youthful in make- 
up; but it is an improvement upon his Tristan and his 
Loge, and if he were a better singer would merit consider- 
able praise. Frau Ende-Andriessen’s Briinnhilde was dull, 
both vocally and dramatically, but the Sieglinde of Friiulein 
awe was quite excellent, and so was the Fricka of 
Frau Heink, though the part was terribly cut down. Herr 
Reichmann’s Wotan has not improved with age, but the 
Hunding of Herr Wiegand is good, and the parts of the 
Walkyrie were all well sung. The mounting was fairly 
good, though the fire-effects in the last scene were not 
remarkable, and the steam—conspicuous by its absence in 
Das Rheingold—made its appearance much too soon. The 
suppression of Briinnhilde’s horse and Fricka’s rams was 
very wise, though the temptation to introduce the Covent 
Garden menagerie must have been hard to resist. It is 
curious that Wagner, who was so consummate a master of 
stage-craft, should not have seen that the presence of 
animals on the stage is nearly always ridiculous, 


Between the performances of the two first parts of the 
Nibelungen Trilogy Meyerbeer’s Prophéte and Mozart's 
Nozze di Figaro have been given for the first time this. 
season. In the former M. Jean de Reszke, who was in bad 
voice, resumed his part of John of Leyden; that of Fidés. 
being taken by Mme. Deschamps-Jéhin. The music of the 
latter part is written for so exceptional a voice that there. 
are very few singers whom it suits; and Mme. Deschamps,. 
fine artist as she is, has not the low notes in her voice 
necessary to do full justice to it. In this respect she is 
inferior to her predecessor, Mme. Richard. e cast of 
Mozart's delightful opera was a very good one, and the 
whole performance—as far as the vocalists went—was most 
enjoyable, though the accompaniments were played rather 
perfunctorily. Mme. Eames was an excellent Countess,, 
and Mile. Teleki a bright and effective Susanna, though 
she sang occasionally sharp. Mlle. Arnoldson made a 
charming Cherubino, and M. Maurel gave a most artistic 
performance of the part of Figaro, that of the Count 
being splendidly sung by M. Edouard de Reszke. At 
Drury Lane on Saturday a performance of Beethoven’s 
Fidelio in German did not attract a very large audience.. 
The part of the heroine was taken by Frau Klafsky, 
who proved a better actress than a singer. Her ap- 
pearance is very much in her favour, and in the prison 
scene she acted with real power. Her voice has lost its 
freshness, and her singing has many of the defects of the 
German school, though in this respect she is much better 
than some other members of the company. The Marzelline 
of Friiulein Traubmann was good, and Dr. Siedel sang the- 
music of Florestan correctly, though his voice is hard and 
metallic in quality. As Rocco, Herr Wiegand began pain- 
fully out of tune, but he improved as the evening went on. 
The chorus was extremely good in tone and attack, though 
occasionally rather out of tune. Herr Mahler conducted, 
and between the acts the orchestra played the third over- 
ture to Leonora, the reading of which seemed somewhat. 
peculiar, owing to the tempi at which it was taken by the 
conductor. 

It was rather trying for M. Bemberg that his opera 
Elaine should be produced at Covent Garden at the end of 
a week devoted to Mozart, Beethoven, and Wagner ; for, in 
spite of a fine cast and a good performance, it was impos- 
sible not to feel the contrast between the works of such 
giants and of an inexperienced tiro. Every page of Elaine 
shows signs that it is written by a very young man. This 
is, of course, no reproach ; for in opera, above all branches. 
of music, perfection can only be gained by experience, and 
the experience gained by the performance of Elaine will 
probably enable the composer to do better in future. But. 
it is questionable whether Covent Garden, with its tra- 
ditions and reputation, is the place for such an experi- 
ment. Though far = sd to La Luce dell’ Asia, the merits. 
of Elaine are not such as to make it clear why the work 
should have been selected for production, when so many 
operas by composers of repute, both English and foreign, 
have not yet been heard in England. The book, by M. 
Paul Ferrier, follows the story of the Maid of Astolat, as told 
by Sir Thomas Malory, with tolerable fidelity. The action 
is divided into four acts and six tableaux, and though the: 
dramatic interest is somewhat slight, the numerous lyrical 
situations give the composer plenty of opportunity for dis- 
playing his best qualities. M. Bemberg has an ample com- 
mand of melody, and some of the love-scenes are extremely 
pretty, though reminiscences of Massenet, Bizet, and 
Gounod are hardly ever absent. He uses the well-known 
device of representative themes, but no attempt is made to 
employ them contrapuntally. His choral-writing is simple, 
and more suggestive of opéra comique than of grand opéra. 
In his recitative he is weakest, the aimlessness of the 
phrases, often accompanied by mere chords or by a tremolo 
on the strings, continually shows the hand of a beginner. 
The only approach to vigour in the work is in the overture 
—constructed quite simply upon the leading themes ot 
the opera—and in the prelude to the last act. The 
second act, which consists entirely of a scene outside 
the lists at Camelot, is very weak, neither the March 
and Chorus on the entry of King Arthur, nor the 
chorus descriptive of the Tournament, being anything but 
commonplace. The third and much of the fourth 
on the other hand, contain much graceful and effective 
music, and Elaine’s ballad, “L’Amour est pur,” in Act i., 
shows the composer at his best. Without giving signs of 
great promise, Elaine is sufficiently good to lead one to 
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expect better work from the same pen. In light opera 
M. Bemberg would probably be much more at home; he 
has a vein of pretty melody, not very original, yet free from 
vulgarity, and the knowledge of effect which his French 
training has given him helps to disguise his want of dramatic 
er. Elaine, if the recitatives are much cut down and 
the whole work compressed, will probably please the opera- 
ing public, especially when it is so admirably sung as last 
esday. Mme. Melba as the heroine, Mme. Deschamps- 
Jéhin as the Queen, M. Jean de Reszke as Lancelot, and 
M. Edouard de Reszke as the Hermit, all contributed 
greatly to the success of the work. The minor characters 
were also well filled, and the whole performance went 
smoothly, though the tone of the chorus was terribly worn 


and disagreeable. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


— Revenue returns for the first quarter of the 
financial year are satisfactory as showing—especially 
when taken in connexion with the railway traffic returns— 
that our home trade has not been affected to anything like 
the same extent as the foreign trade by the crisis through 
which the country has passed. The total revenue receipts 
of all kinds amounted to 21,355,000/., being a falling off 
compared with the corresponding period of last year of no 
more than 59,000/. It is to be borne in mind that the 
Easter holidays fell in April this year and in March last 
year, sothat there are fewer days now to be accounted for, 
and, when allowance is made for that, the apparent slight 
‘decrease must really be regarded as a slight increase. It is 
true that the Chancellor of the Exchequer estimated that 
the growth of population would cause an increase in the 
revenue of about one per cent., and it is also true that 
he anticipated an increase of about 200,000/. for the year 
by the stoppage of the practice of “ grogging ”—that is, the 
extraction of spirits from casks that had been emptied. 
Still, under all the circumstances, the returns are satis- 
factory, so far as they may be taken as an indication of the 
material condition of the people. It is plain that there 
must have been a greater falling off if the earnings of the 
working classes were sensibly less than they were twelve 
months ago. But while, as an indication of the condi- 
tion of the people, the returns are satisfactory, it is too 
soon to say whether the expectations of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will be realized. Of the total receipts, 
amounting in round figures to 21,355,000/., 1,349,000l. 
were handed over to the local authorities, being 49,000l. 
more than in the corresponding period of last year; con- 
sequently the receipts into the Imperial exchequer proper 
were 108,0o00/. less than in the corresponding quarter 
of last year. Another circumstance unfavourable to Mr. 
Goschen’s estimates is that, whereas he looked for an 
increase in Customs for the whole year amounting to 
about 164,000/., in the three months there has been a 
falling off of as much as 120,000/. The decrease may, of 
<ourse, be due to accidental circumstances. In the remain- 
ing nine months the Customs may prove much more pro- 
ductive ; but certainly it is not encouraging to find so con- 
siderable a falling off in the first quarter. On the other 
hand, Mr. Goschen estimated that Excise would show a 
‘decrease compared with last year of 155,000/., but in the 
first quarter of the year there is a falling off of no more than 
20,0001. While, therefore, Customs are much worse than 
the estimate, Excise is decidedly better. The two show a 
decrease of 140,000/, compared with last year. The Pro- 
perty and Income Tax likewise shows a heavy falling off—as 
much as 280,000/. On the whole year Mr. Goschen esti- 
mated that there would be a decrease of no more than 
410,000/. But, again, we would remind our readers that 
there may be a considerable recovery. The bulk of the 
Income-tax is collected in the last three months of 
the year. Stamps are decidedly better than was ex- 
pected. They show an increase of 85,000/., whereas Mr. 
Goschen anticipated a falling off of 140,000/. in the twelve 
months. But the growth, of course, is not to be counted 
upon. The main cause why the returns are so satisfactory 
is an increase of as much as 323,000l. in “ miscellaneous ” 
revenue. “ Miscellaneous,” however, is a very fluctuating 
source of revenue, and probably in the remainder of the 
year will show a very great decline. Upon the whole, the 
result of the collections for the first quarter is to increase 
the doubt as to whether the Budget estimates will be 


realized, But we must repeat that it is too early yet to 
form any trustworthy opinion upon the subject. 

As we anticipated, the money market has fallen back into 
the same state of stagnation that prevailed before the end 
of the half-year. The rate of discount is little better than 
4 ber cent., and it is difficult to lend money from day to 

y at 4 per cent. Gold continues to come in from abroad ; 
during the week ended Wednesday night the Bank received 
315,000/. Trade is very quiet, and the elections have com- 

letely sto speculation. 

‘ On Wedreedat the price of silver fell to 39}3d. per oz., 
and on Thursday to 393d. per oz. On Saturday last the 
United States Senate passed a Free Coinage Bill, but already 
the supporters of the measure recognize that it is likely to 
do more harm than good to silver. Firstly, it stops the 
purchases of the metal by the Treasury, and, secondly, it 
leaves the mints free to delay coinage as long as they 
choose. It is doubtful, therefore, whether the Bill will be 
passed by the House of Representatives, and in any 
case it is sure to be vetoed by the President. The pas- 
sage of the measure, however, has made a very bad impression 
at home and abroad. It was hoped that the silver agitation 
was suspended until after the Presidential election, when it 
was thought probable that a wiser policy would be adopted, 
Now it would seem that the Silver party is resolved upon 
pushing its demands in every way possible, 

The past half-year was very unfavourable to banking. 
The crisis paralysed speculation and depressed trade ; loan- 
able capital, therefore, accumulated in unmanageable 
amounts in London, and the rates of interest and discount 
fell very low. It is not surprising, then, that the dividends 
declared by the joint-stock banks in London are disap- 
pointing. The London and Westminster proposes to dis- 
tribute 6} per cent. for the half-year, against as much as 8 

r cent. for the corresponding period of last year. The 

nion Bank recommends 10 per cent., against 124 per cent. 
twelve months ago; the Joint Stock 10 per cent. per 
annum against 12} per cent. ; the City Bank ro per cent. 
per annum, against 11 per cent., and the Imperial and 
Consolidated Banks declare the same rates of distribution 
as a year ago. 

The elections have naturally suspended business upon 
the Stock Exchange. From day to day prices fluctuate 
according as the returns appear favourable or the reverse 
to the Government, but extremely little business is going 
on, nor is there likely to be much increase for a couple of 
months yet. As soon as the elections are over holiday- 
making will begin, and most of the great operators will 
leave the City. In the meantime the home trade con- 
tinues wonderfully good, although the Foreign trade re- 
turns are so poor. Practically the Revenue returns and 
the railway traffic returns for the half-year are as good 
as those for the corresponding period of last year, proving 
that the home trade has not been adversely affected like 
the foreign trade. It is reasonable to expect, therefore, 
that, in spite of slight fluctuations from time to time, the 
home railway market will be well sustained, and that when 
business increases in the autumn the tendency of prices 
will be upwards. It is also probable that we shall see 
a considerable increase in speculation in South African 
land and gold shares by-and-bye. The applications for 
the new Transvaal loan of 2} millions sterling were 
so large that the list was closed considerably before 
noon on the first day when applications were received, 
and the scrip has been dealt in upon the Stock Exchange at 
a premium of 3}. The opening up of the Transvaal by 
means of railways will necessarily develop the resources of 
the country and increase its wealth ; but the investor should 
be careful not to be led away by the extremely sanguine 
views that are now beginning to prevail. The American 
market has been depressed by the passage of the Free 
Coinage Bill by the Senate. Evidently apprehension is 
increasing that the silver difficulty cannot be solved with- 
out inflicting serious loss upon the country. General 
trade throughout the United States, too, continues de- 
pressed. e Continental Bourses have likewise been 
weak, especially for Spanish, Portuguese, and Russian 
securities. There is no prospect of an early . settle- 
ment of the Portuguese debt, the financial difficulties 
of Spain are increasing, and the news from Russia is very 
disquieting. It is clear that the coming harvest will be 
exceedingly bad, and, of course, the cholera is adding to 
the embarrassments of the Government. 

Harvest prospects at home and all over the Continent 


» 
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eutside of Russia have improved immensely since the middle 
of May. It is now hoped that the crops will be fully up to 
average. In France the improvement has been even 
ter than in the United Kingdom; the reports from 
pain and Italy are favourable, and it is hoped that the 
roduction in Austria-Hungary, Germany, Holland, and 
Igium will equal the requirements of those countries. 
The crops in the United States, too, have decidedly im- 
ved since the spring, though the latest reports respecting 
ndian corn are not as favourable as were those of a week 
or two since, 


The course of prices during the week has been in almost 
every department downwards. Consols closed on Thursday 


afternoon at 96%, a fall compared with the preceding 
Thursday of ,°,; Indian Sterling Three per Cents closed 


" at 97%, a fall of 4, and Victoria Three and a Half per Cents 


el at 913, a fall of 4. Great Western and North- 
Western stocks both declined 3 on the week, the former 
closing on Thursday at 165 and the latter at 174. Mid- 
land closed at 156}, a fall of ?; but North-Eastern closed 
at 1524, a rally of #. Inthe American market speculative 
and investment securities alike declined. Atchison shares 
closed on Thursday afternoon at 36}, a fall of } compared 
with the preceding Thursday; Erie shares closed at 26+; 
a fall of 1; and Union Pacific shares closed at 38%, a 

of 2}. Illinois closed at 103, a fall of 13 ; Pennsylvania 
shares at 55%, a fall of 13. One of the few exceptions 
is Milwaukee shares, which closed on Thursday at 82%, 
a rise of 1}. Argentine railway stocks have again given 
way. Argentine Great Western debentures closed at 
52-3, fall of 1 compared with the preceding Thursday. 
Central Argentine closed at 64-6, also a fall of 1 ; Buenos 
Ayres and Rosario Ordinary closed at 68-70, a fall of 4; 
and Buenos Ayres Great Southern Ordinary closed at 
124-6, likewise a fall of 4. The Five per Cents of 1886 
closed on Thursday afternoon at 65}, which is a fall of 4, 
allowing for the dividend. In the Inter-Bourse market 
Portuguese closed at 22}, a fall of 2, allowing for the 
dividend ; Russian closed at 94}, a fall of 3; and Spanish 
closed at 633, a fall of 4. 


YOUR DEVOTED BANDIT. 


A’ Bastia only last week a passenger arrived by train— 
a mode of conveyance which he was pleased to say was 
entirely new to him. He “descended” at the principal 
hotel, and inscribed his name in the visitors’ book as 
“Antoine Bonelli, commonly called Bella Coscia ; pro- 
fession, bandit ; born at 0; residence, uncertain.” 
Antoine and Jacques Bonelli are the most notorious bandits 
in Corsica, and Antoine has gone to Bastia to stand his 
trial. He has committed many murders, and has been 
many times sentenced to death in contumaciam, but has 
for the forty-four years during which he has, in Corsican 
parlance, been alla campagna defied all attempts to cap- 
ture him, and might doubtless have continued to do so until 
“death came suddenly and took” him, had he not been 
ded to submit to the authorities by one of his brothers 

who is an officer in the gendarmerie!) Having surrendered 
himself to justice, Antoine now goes at large, absolutely 
free from all surveillance ; for, “ when a Bella Coscia gives 
his word, he never goes back from it,” and yet Antoine 
Bonelli is not even what is known in Corsica as “an 
honest bandit”—i.e. a man who, mistrusting the fair 
dealing of the law, has executed judgment and justice him- 
self, and put an end to a life which was, in his estimation, 
forfeited. It is difficult to gather the facts of his history, 
even in Corsica. We will tell what we did learn, and our 
readers shall judge whether he escapes surveillance as a 
man of unimpeachable honour, or because, thirty years 
having elapsed since his last murder was seminal, his 
murders are covered by prescription, and he has no reason 
to fear to meet his judge. The only crime with which he 
will now be charged is an attack on a gendarme in 1880, 
and of that he will doubtless be acquitted. Public sym- 
pathy is evidently on his side ; for, though a very high price 
for years been set on his head, and though he has 
frequently left his eyrie on Monte d’Oro, he has never been 
taken. Had he been taken, he would probably have been 
rescued. It is only four or five years since the following 
tel was transmitted by Reuter :—“ Aug. 19th. The 


arrested yesterday, at Garrini, a person charged 


with murder. They were attacked, however, by the whole » 
population of the place, who rescued the prisoner. The’ 
gendarmes were much knocked about, and it is stated that 
the municipality refused to send them any assistance.” 

In 1848, Antoine Bonelli killed the Assistant Maire of 

o in a quarrel, and took refuge in the nearest. 
ta. No stronghold could be much more secure than 
the macchie, which are jungles in which for mile upon 
mile of rocky, hilly land, vegetable life is rampant, where- 
young trees and flowering shrubs of almost every kind: 
thrust each other all but out of existence, or weave them-. 
selves together so closely that in some places no wall could 
offer a much more substantial resistance. It is no easy 
matter to track or take any one in the macchie. Antoine's 
place fof concealment was, however, betrayed ; but he- 
eseaped, and ere long killed his betrayer. He was now 
joined by his brother Jacques, who was being educated for 
the priesthood. A young man named Manei had courted 
their sister, but broke off his engagement to her. Antoine 
and Jacques lay in wait for him, and shot him and two- 
of his brothers who were with him. The Belle Coscie- 
now fled to the Gorge of Pentica, high up in the mountain 
above Bocagnano, a town which, from its situation, has 
always been popular with bandits. The Gorge of Pentica 
is an ideal bandits’ stronghold, having only one entrance, 
which no one can approach without being seen while yet 
afar off. Besides this, there are caves and places among 
the rocks to which the Belle Coscie could fly for shelter, 
and paths over the mountains to Bastelica and elsewhere: 
which are known to few. 

Soon after they had retired to this place Antoine, ac- 
companied by three other bandits, entered the house of a 
man named Casati one night, and demanded his daughter 
in marriage. The girl heard what he said, and contrived to 
escape ; but the bandits carried off her father to their cave, 
and fed him on bread and water. Marcangeli, the girl’s: 
betrothed, organized a rescue; but, as he was only assisted 
by two friends, all three were seized and imprisoned, and 
fed on bread and water too, until at last Marcangeli pro- 
mised to resign the girl. He broke his word, and married 
her himself as soon as he reached home, and was killed by 
Antoine two months later. Several gendarmes, who did: 
their best to capture Antoine, were also killed by him, and 
there is a black record against Jacques too, though he 
quietly provided himself with a wife by ing off his 
brother’s—a brother who in patois was called Mal-de-pedi. 
For some years the Belle Coscie probably found life up at 
Pentica a trial. We have seen a letter written by one of 
them about thirty years ago to an innkeeper in a neighbour- 
ing village. It was worded in some such fashion as this :— 
“ The unfortunates alla campagna entreat you to take pity 
on them and send them some food.” It is needless to say’ 
that a liberal supply of excellent food and wine was at once- 
given to their messenger. Soon afterwards, a party from 
the same village, including the innkeeper and her daughters, 
went to a picnic in the forest of Vizzavona. Present} 
a boy came with a basket of splendid strawberries, which: 
he presented to the innkeeper from the Belle Coscie. 
Then he asked, in a whisper, if she would like to 
see so celebrated a personage as Antoine? She hesi- 
tated, but curiosity prevailed, and she went aside, and 
saw a very handsome man with weapons of all kinds 
slung round about him. He thanked her for the kind- 
ness which she had shown him, and asked if her daughters 
also would not like to see him; but his very name 
terrified them, and they declined. He bade her say that 
they need not be so afraid of him, for he had been quite 
close to them a few days before when they were in the 
forest, but had ~— out of sight lest he should alarm 
them. A few days ater, when he was in # much lower 
part of Monte d’Oro than he usually considered safe, he 
was warned by his watchers that the gendarmes were 
close upon him. He had barely time to escape. This 
attack was actually led by the son-in-law of the innkeeper 
who had befriended Antoine. Unknown to her, and to 
her unmarried daughters, he, a Frenchman, and an officer 
in the army, and holding entirely different views about 
bandits, and, besides that, being anxious to gain his pro- 
motion, had contrived to gain so much information from 
them as to all but capture his prize. Antoine was furious, 
and sent to inform the innkeeper that, if he did not take 
her son-in-law’s life on the very first occasion that pre- 
ered itself, it was simply and solely beeause of his regard 
for her. 
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As time went on, the Belle Coscie became possessed of 
flocks and herds which fed at will on the fertile ures in 
the mountains, of gardens and vineyards, and houses for 
themselves and their sons, in which they have lived for 
years in peace and plenty, exercising an enormous influence 
on the communal elections, drawing their taxes from the 
surrounding country, and lacking nothing except, perhaps, 
now and then a good post for a son-in-law, or a nephew, 
and that they have their own methods of obtaining. Once 
they wrote to a Directeur des Postes of our acquaintance, to 
say that they wished to speak to him, and next time he 
went from Ajaccio to Bastia stopped his carriage in a lonely 
part of the road through the forest at four in the morning, 
to ask him to make a nephew of theirs driver of a diligence. 
He told them that he had not the power to do it, and that 
they must apply to the Inspector. They were civil, but 
unmistakably urgent. However, seeing that his answer 
was a true one, they said no more. Perhaps the following 
letter from Jacques, which is in our possession, refers to the 
same nephew. Observe the assumed moderation—the re- 
served strength—the veiled threats. The writing is not 
very good, considering the writer was educated for the 
priesthood, and there is a good deal of patois in the Italian. 

May 20, 1880. 

Dear —— and Signor ——,—I beg to wish you both good- 
day, and to warn you to give me an answer which will be a 
satisfaction to me, and set my mind at rest, and that is to tell me 
why you treat my nephew, Antonio Bonelli, as you do, 

—, and you Signor ——, I may tell you that it is not 
because of the loss my nephew has sustained by your giving him 
a post and then turning him out of it that I am angry, but I am 
angry because people, one and all, come and talk to me about it, 
and it hurts my _ to have the things said that are said to me, 
without being able to explain the matter. But you make a great 
mistake—I am still alive, and, in short, I ask you, not as a com- 
mand, but as an act of friendship, to place my nephew, Antonio 
Bonelli, on the berline that runs between Bocagnano and 
Vivario. I hope my request will be granted as soon as you 
receive this letter, as you know that I should not refuse to be 
useful to you. Also will you tell me why only thirteen of the 
twenty-three days have been paid P 

I expect to have the thing done, and your answer immediately. 

Accept my most hearty compliments, 
Your most devoted bandit, 
Jacques. 


Dear ——,—F ail not to communicate the contents of this 

letter to Signor ——, so that I may have an answer, yes or no. 
Be quick. 
This, though the request was made “not as a command,” 
was a letter which no one who valued his life could afford 
to disregard, and the hint that the bandit would not be 
backward if asked to perform any service for the gentleman 
to whom he was writing must not be taken as if it referred 
to some act of civility, such as giving a few days’ mouffion- 
shooting ; for it probably meant that Bonelli would have 
shot any one who stood in his correspondent’s way. We 
once asked a Corsican if a bandit would commit a murder 
for money. She replied that, though, as a rule, a bandit 
only killed those with whom he was at feud, or those who 
came in pursuit of him, he might, perhaps, engage to kill 
a man for you for a certain sum; but in such a case the 
murder would be committed “ plutét pour l’amiti¢é que pour 
Yargent.” 

Many precautions have always been taken when the Belle 
Coscie aan descended from the Palazzo Verde, as their last 
abode is called ; a careful look-out with telescopes was kept, 
and watchers were stationed ; and, this done, they have not 
hesitated to partake of family festivities even in Bocagnano, 
where there are gendarmerie barracks. Letters intended 
for the Belle Coscie were, and are, addressed to the Palazzo 
Verde, and received by some or some 
faithful postman, apparently consenting. We do not know 
what arrangements the bandits have adopted since the rail- 
way has been made; but before that time, if they wished to 
send letters, they either entrusted them toa friend or waited 
in the macchia until the diligence , and threw them 
into the boite mobile attached to it; but generally their 
behests are performed by some relative who, not being 
“wanted,” can go to and fro. friends 
every iy who supply them with w: ey want, an 
those who have only ie a life or two out of revenge are 
not ed as criminals. We have seen a girl scarcely 
out of her teens flash up with anger if anything were said 

inst the Vendetta, and exclaim, “‘ Que voulez-vous? On 
n’aime pas tuer, mais si on a tué les vétres!” Being told 


it was a crime to take life, she shrugged her shoulders and 
said, “ Qui ne tue pas quelquefois ?” 

A bandit in Corsica never robs any one; but if he wants 
money he gets it, not by plundering rich tourists, not by 
stopping a diligence—this would be thieving, and altogether 
beneath his dignity. He writes a strongly worded letter to 
some person with whom he and his family are at feud, and 
bids him send a certain sum by a given date, or take the 
consequence. The Belle Coscie, especially during the last 
twenty years, have acted as if the country around belonged to 
them. They have almost always insisted on sharing in the 
profits of any undertaking which they may have seen going 
forward, Some few years ago the Maire of —— obtained a 
concession of the right to fell a certain number of trees in the 
forest of Vizzavona. The Belle Coscie heard of this and de- 
manded a share in the profit. The Maire indignantly refused, 
but the two bandits said “'Then we will shoot any one who 
attempts to cut down a single tree!” It was so certain 
that they would do it that the trees were left standing. At 
length the Maire to think that half a loaf was r 
than no bread, and yielded. That has always been the 
way. Every one has yielded, and though expedition after 
expedition of armed men has been sent to the mountains to 
capture the two Belle Coscie, and though the gendarmes 
have been eager for the honour and reward attendant on 
success, there has been no success. Antoine has waited 
until the time during which the law prosecutes for murder 
is passed; Jacques will do the same, and a governing family 
in Corsica will have been founded. 


A WEST INDIAN BALLAD. 
| Pig ~~! how England won from Spain 
Trinidad isle nigh the Spanish main. 
In Paria Gulf Apodaca lay, 
Chaguaramas bay. 
He deemed himself lord of all flags that flew 
From Chacachacare to Cariacou : 


Till Ralph Abercrombie sailed in one day ; 
Then he burnt his ships and he ran away. 


In Port of Spain was full little rest 
When the townsfolk saw that blaze in the west. 


Governor Chacon had wrath and pain, 
But the English were marching on Port of Spain. 


At Point Mucurapo they landed safe : 

“ King George has a bargain” said Sir Ralph. 
And when they had marched up Laventille hill, 
Of Port of Spain they might have their will. 


Sir Ralph sent word : “ Ye are hemmed all round, 
In fight ye may never stand your ground : 


So, since no better may be this day, 
Take terms of honour as soldiers may.” 


Don José none other luck might win : 
St. James went out and St. came in, 
When landing and ing all were done, 


The tale of our wounded and killed was one. 


Gallantly floats at the French masthead 
The white that is midmost of blue and red; 


Valiant and strong in the German’s track 
Streams the white parting of red and black ; 


Fair is the splendour of Italy seen ; 
Where white makes concord with red and green ; 
Fairest of all in a Briton’s sight : 

The red, white and blue on the ensign white, 
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REVIEWS. 


THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA.* 


“‘PEVERSING an old and very sound critical formula, we 

think that this would have been a better book if the author 
had not taken so much trouble. It is good as it stands, but it 
would have been very good, and artistically rounded off, if Mr, 
Fiske had cut it short at the end of the seventh chapter, which 


is the first of the second,volume. Up to that point it is a full, 


leisurely, very critical, and convincing narrative of the “ dis- 
covery of America.” By this Mr, Fiske means not only the 
voyage of Columbus, but the long series of voyages to east and 
south as well as to west, together with the speculations of map- 
makers and geographers, which finally led to the demonstration 
that the “ Indies” reached by the Spaniards in 1492 formed a 
separate continent. Now this is an excellent subject by itself, 
and may be said to be completed when the historian has re- 
counted the thrice-famous voyage of Magellan. Mr. Fiske gives 
a spirited account of this feat in his seventh chapter, and might 
very well have hung up his busy pen—for the present. If, 
however, he had wished to make his narrative quite complete, 
he had an excellent way of doing so open before htm. He 
had only to go on to record the sea voyages and journeys on 
land or river by which the form of the continent was settled 
on the map. His long preliminary chapter on “Ancient Ame- 
rica,” though it is only by courtesy that it can be said “aliquo 
modo essentize adherere,” might stand; for it describes what 
peoples the Old World was about to discover while looking 
for quite a different thing. Unfortunately this is not what 
Mr, Fiske decided to do. When Magellan’s voyage is over, 
he turns away from his proper subject, and fulfils his pro- 
mise to give “some account” of the Spanish conquest. So, 
instead of the full history of exploration in America which we 
might have had, we get a series of chapters on the conquests of 
Mexico and Peru, on the virtues of Las Casas, &c. They are 
good enough in themselves, and would be quite in place in a 
history of European settlements in America ; but they are neces- 
sarily somewhat brief and colourless. 


We would part with them cheerfully for three or four long 
chapters on Dutch and English voyages to the north-west, 
French exploration on the lakes and rivers, Portuguese ex- 
ploration in the interior of Brazil, and the discoveries made in 
the forests of Venezuela or in Guiana by the adventurers who 
went in search of El Dorado. Of some of these things Mr. 
Fiske says nothing. What he does say about others is com- 
pressed into a final chapter on “The Work of Two Centuries,” 
which is jejune by the necessities of the case. On the whole, 
then, we should have thought better of Mr. Fiske’s book if our 
conscience had permitted us to review him after reaching the end 
of his seventh chapter. We are sorry we did our duty, because 
we think exceeding well of much of Mr. Fiske’s book. Now the 
author who makes the friendly reviewer regret that he did his 
duty has caused Israel to sin, Mr. Fiske will reply that he 
warned us in the preface that “ The present work is the outcome 
of two lines of study,” and contains “two themes as different in 
character as the themes for voice and piano in Schubert's 
‘Friihlingsglaube.’” To this we can only reply that literary 
narrative is not music ; that, as Lessing will explain to Mr. Fiske, 
each art has its own limitations, which in this case make it idle 
to justify successive incoherent statement by simultaneous, and 
corresponding, though independent, sound; and that while an 
account of ancient America may combine very well with a history 
of discovery, so do not excursus on the campaigns of Cortes and 
Pizarro, on the iniquity of slavery, and the wickedness of burn- 
ing “ useful freethinkers.” Mr. Fiske seems to think that every 
man who dissents from an established religion is a freethinker ; for 
he applies ‘the term to all the victims of the Inquisition, of whom 
many were Moofsand Jews. It is consistent enough with loose 
expressions of this kind that Mr. Fiske is found saying that 
Nicolas de Ovando, whom the Catholic Kings sent out as Governor 
to Hispaniola, was a priest, because he was a Knight of Alcantara. 
Mr. Fiske ought to know better than to think that a knight of a 
religious order was, or is,a priest. Once or twice our author 
quotes authorities, or rather quotes writers as authorities, in a 
fashion which is exasperating to us. Thus he cites Sidonius 
Apollinaris as authority for human sacrifice among the Saxons, 
and Mr. Grote for Carthaginians. This is as uncritical as that 
“bondage to the modern map” which he wisely blames in some 
historians of discovery. In the latter and inferior part of his 


* The Discovery of America; with some Account of Ancient America 
and th: Spanish Conquest, By John Fiske, ove Le Macmillan, 


book he cites Sir Arthur Helps in the text, which is another bad 
practice. We can read Sir A. Helps for ourselves without the 
help of Mr, Fiske’s scissors. Finally, we must note our protest 
against the use of such boyish slang as “making it hot,” or the 
“nine digits” went on “a glorious spree.” We are not besotted 
by the dignity of history. When you have to speak of a dog it 
is better to say dog than “ De la fidélité respectable soutien” ; 
but it is silly to call it a bow-wow. 

Having taken a not undue vengeance on Mr. Fiske for his sins 
against his reader, we can now discharge a much more agreeable 
duty. This is, to state our opinion that the greater part of his 
book is very good indeed. Mr. Fiske begins with a chapter on the 
people of ancient America. Then he discusses the pre-Columban 
voyages. Before telling the great voyage of 1492 he turns to 
the intercourse of Europe with the East in the middle ages. 
Then, after noticing the Portuguese voyages, he comes back to 
the voyages West, and follows out their history down to the 
day when Sebastian de Elcano brought home to Spain the last 
surviving ship of Magellan’s squadron, having first of all men 
circumnavigated the globe, and proved that the “Indies” were 
not the eastern extremity of Asia. Throughout the whole 
narrative, Mr. Fiske keeps firm hold of the great critical rule 
which is too often forgotten by writers on the history of dis- 
covery. He judges men’s acts by what was done before them, 
and their beliefs by what was known in their time. All through 
he insists with truth, and when one remembers how hard it is to 
drive good sense into the heads of some people, without undue 
persistence, on the importance of not following old voyages on a 
modern map only. Four-fifths of the nonsense which has been, 
and is still, talked about Columbus can be attributed to “ bond- 
age,” as Mr. Freeman called it, to the modern map. There are 
people who write learned books, who see that Columbus really 
reached the West Indies when he thought he had touched on 
Asia, and they talk about mistakes in geography, Others learn 
that the Norsemen had landed on the continent, and they say 
that Columbus was forestalled, or conclude that he must in some 
voyage tothe North have heard of the discovery of America. 
If they would only put aside all the consequences of 
his discovery while they are thinking of its antecedents, 
they would escape talking a great deal of nonsense. Mr. Fiske’s 
book ought to make a clean sweep of these hazy notions. He 
will make it clear to the reader in a very popular, but withal in a 
solid critical, fashion that when Columbus reached the Antilles, 
and even the mainland, there was nothing to show him that he 
had discovered a new continent. Even if he had heard of the 
forgotten voyages to Vinland, which is so improbable as to be 
incredible, they could have told him nothing which he did not 
already believe—namely, that there was land to the west. On 
this point neither he nor any other thinker had a shadow of 
doubt. The question was not whether the land was there, which 
nobody who knew that the world was round doubted for a 
moment, but whether it was possible to sail ships across the Sea 
of Darkness. What Columbus did was to solve this practical 
question; and when this was done the rest was comparatively 
easy. It is, we hope, needless to add that Mr. Fiske is abso- 
lutely free from the kind of folly which disgraces Mr. Winsor’s 
recent book on Columbus. If anything, he is perhaps a little too 
favourable to the character of the great explorer; but this is an 
error on the right side. He judges him by the standard of his 
time, and has no difficulty in showing that, when tried by this— 
the only reasonable—test, he was essentially an heroic man. One 
charge brought against Columbus Mr. Fiske disposes of in a 
masterly manner. It has been a common subject of complaint wit. 
persons in bondage to the modern map that Columbus showed 
dishonesty when he called upon his crew on the coast of Cuba to 
swear that they had reached the mainland of Asia. But, as Mr, 
Fiske proves, the belief was very natural on the part of the com- 
mander, given the knowledge he had to guide him, and there is 
no evidence whatever to show that his crew did not share his 
opinion. As for the declaration they made at his motion, the 
oath, and the penalties threatened against all who spread con- 
tradictory reports in future, they were reasonable precautions 
taken to avoid the disputes which often arose out of the events of 
& voyage. 

There is not less good sense and there is more novelty in the very 
interesting passage which Mr. Fiske devotes to the voyages of 
Amerigo Vespucci. This navigator has been the victim of far worse 
misrepresentation than his great leader. It was said for genera- 
tions that he was a simple impostor who never made the voyages 
for which he claimed credit, and who did contrive to immortalize 
himself by a literary fraud. From this pillory he was taken down 
at last ; but, as far as we know, his character has never been so 
thoroughly rehabilitated as it is in this book. Mr. Fiske shows 
fully that he never attempted to filch the credit of discovering 
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America from Columbus for the simple reason that he died with- 
out learning that there was any “ America” in our sense to dis- 
cover. He did claim to have explored a great tract of country tothe 
South of the Equator, and with truth. It was this region which was 
called the ‘New World” by his contemporaries, who still con- 
tinued to believe that the country Columbus had reached was 
Asia. Later, when the connexion between the two had been 
proved by Vasco Nuiiez, by Pizarro, and a host of others, when 
both Columbus and Amerigo Vespucci were dead, the term New 
World was given to the whole continent. Then arose the belief 
that the Florentine had endeavoured to defraud the great Genoese 
of his due honour. This is so consistent with probability, that 
it only needs to be stated to carry conviction, even if it were 
supported by less than the strong body of evidence gathered 
together here. Mr. Fiske has a right to claim that he has come 
out of “bondage to the modern map.” His ideas on the subject 
of maps are of the soundest, and we, at least, would greatly 
applaud the United States Government if it gave him a sub- 
vention out of the surplus to make an historic atlas. It would 
be a capital notion to print the old maps as he has printed Martin 
Behaim’s on p. 429 of his first volume—that is to say, giving the 
outlines as the old geographers drew them, and marking the correct 
form in dots. Then we could see at a glance what the navi- 
gators thought they were doing, and what they really did. The 
suggestion is offered freely, but we hope Mr. Fiske will send us a 
copy. Inthe meantime, we can heartily recommend his history 
of the Discovery of America with the limitations indicated above, 
and forgive him for calling Sir John Mandeville an old rogue and 
Don Pedro Menendez de Aviles a liar, which they were not either 
one or the other. Before we call Mandeville a rogue we must be 
more certain who he was and what he meant todo. Don Pedro 
told the Huguenots in Florida, who had plundered Spanish ships 
and murdered their crews, that they must surrender at discretion. 
Then he used his discretion to make an end of them. He was as 
savage as the English officers who despatched the Spaniards at 
Smerwick, and massacred the shipwrecked men of the Armada, if 
Mr. Fiske likes, but he was no more a liar than they were liars. 


NOVELS.* 


ME FERGus HUME gives us a story of dynamite, lava, 
love, blood, hatred, earthquakes, lies, revolvers, ship- 
wrecks, and volcanoes in The Island of Fantasy. An English 
country squire runs away with a curate’s wife and buys an island 
in the Augean Sea from the Turkish Government. This island 
consists of an extinct volcano, and in its crater he founds his 
Utopia—the Island of Fantasy—a wonderful place, as may 
readily be imagined. When he is at the height of his prosperity, 
the piratical owner of a neighbouring island comes to rob him, 
and a very desperate siege ensues. The war, which is the most 
tremendous that we have ever read of, is raging furiously when 
the old voleano suddenly joins in the fun, and, of course, a 
highly dramatic situation is obtained. The story begins with 
the description of a bachelor with six thousand a year and a 
“ trifle too much brain-power.” “Oh, Mother Nature! Demeter! 
Tellus ! Isis!” he murmurs, “’tis only from thee I can hope to 
gain a panacea from this gnawing pain of life. I am weary of 
the world, tired of this aimless existence.” Happily for him the 
fates take him from his English home and wreck him upon the 
Island of Fantasy, the owner of which turns out to be his long-lost 
uncle, How “with an almost superhuman effort” he escaped 
from “the intense black smoke through which played forked 
flashes of red fire,” and the “great bombs” (sic) “which 
came shooting up into the sky from the heart of the volcano,” 
and got married, must not be divulged in thisreview. The villain 
of the story, to use the language of the Turf, could have given 
Guy Livingstone at least 20lbs.; for one day, when bathing on 
the English coast, he espied a horse, “ a powerful black one,” near 
the shore, came out of the water, and forthwith sprang naked upon 
its back; whereupon the “horse, startled by the action and by 
his shout, galloped away at full speed.” Having ridden him for 
some time “ with the most consummate ease,” without saddle or 
bridle, the villain “ dropped lightly off by some trick known only 
to himself, and the steed galloped wildly away.” In the course 
of the three volumes there are a great many verses of varying 
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merit ; indeed, if printed in larger type they might alone form 
a book of respectable size. Quite as various as their merits are 
their metres, and whatever be their faults, want of spirit is not 
one of them. If possible, the prose differs more in parts than even 
the verse; there are some capital passages here and there, while 
elsewhere are passages very far from capital. Parts of the book 
might be read with pleasure by the oldest; others, we should 
think, could only be fully appreciated by a schoolboy, and a 
young schoolboy too. As everybody has read, “ Man, sir, is a 
compound of wisdom and folly,” and a similar definition might 
be given of The Island of Fantasy. 

A case of manslaughter, two deaths from consumption, and one 
of a child just born make up the butcher’s book in The Venetians, 
by the author of Lady Audley’s Secret. The manslaughter case 
is the peg upon which the story practically hangs, and the 
“ curious question "—for, like other novels of the day, The Vene- 
tians presents a curious question—is whether, when a young man 
engaged to be married found that a hitherto unknown person 
whom he had killed some time previously was his fiancée's 
favourite brother, he ought to have told her so, and thus inevitably 
broken off the match, or said nothing about it. The hero of 
The Venetians chose the latter course, and when the heroine dis- 
covered that the hands which she had so often kissed had been 
imbrued in her brother’s blood complications ensued. A Venetian 
opera-singer of great beauty, unwittingly, and a jealous rival, 
wittingly, managed still further to estrange the husband and wife, 
and altogether a very pretty mess was concocted. Considering 
the abundance of the materials used, the end is poorer than we 
had expected. The doing to death of the sister-in-law at Cannes 
is very tedious and disagreeable; nor do we see why she should 
have been done to death at all, unless to fill space. So far as we 
can understand, the only way in which the pages upon pages 
describing her gradual decline and decease affect the story is 
in showing that there was consumption in the wife’s family, and 
even that had been already proven by the death of her mother 
from that complaint. The hero’s refined sister says on one occa- 
sion, “It ain't good enough, Jack; believe me, it ain't”; and 
on another his sister-in-law says, “Don’t it?” We have more 
than once ventured to hint our disapproval of the practice of 
introducing living characters into novels. There is an instance 
of it here in the case of Dr. Bright at Cannes, who is not only 
frequently brought in, but actually made to give his opinion, in 
so many words, upon the state of health of a heroine in fiction. 
When we read, again, of “the comfortable hostelry of Danieli” 
at Venice, and that “they went on to Cannes, and alighted first 
at one of the most comfortable hotels in Europe, the Mont 
Fleuri,” we regretted to think that the author had given the 
enemy, in the shape of ill-natured reviewers, occasion to 
blaspheme. “The great black St. Bernard” we merely lament ; 
for there are a few such dogs, or, at any rate, black dogs called 
by their owners St. Bernards; and “a shot” with a cue at 
billiards is probably only a slip. 

“ A chapter in their history, perhaps, is to be written still,” are 
the last words of No Place of Repentance. Yes. And a chapter 
in the novel is to be written still, if it is to be other than an un- 
finished piece of work. A sculptor does not leave the nose of a 
statue to be filled in by the imagination of the spectator, or 
merely hint at its intended form with a few rough touches of the 
chisel. A great opportunity was lost at the end of this story. 
The hero was ruined, and his fine old place, which had been for 
eight hundred years in the possession of his family, was bought 
by his enemy, the heroine's brother. Shortly afterwards this 
brother died, leaving no near relation except the heroine. Now, 
nothing could have been simpler or better than that he should have 
bequeathed his estates to his sister, and that she should have 
married the hero, thus restoring him to his dear old home and pro- 
perty. Instead of this, she is left with only two hundred a year, 
and it is vaguely implied that possibly, some time in the future, 
she may marry him. The descriptions of a school in Belgium and 
of the mistress’s husband, who borrows money from the pupils, 
are amusing enough, and the author is to be commended for having 
compressed her murder and suicide within the smallest practicable 
limits; but she has made a mistake in laying up both her hero 
and her heroine with concussion of the brain after violent accidents, 
within a few weeks of each other. Hospital nurses, wanderings, 
and deliriums are all very well in moderation; to have them 
twice over in the same story, however, is slightly wearying. Not 
that the book is unreadable, for, if it be disappointing, it is not a 

bad specimen of the average fiction of the day, One of the 
most obvious of its faults is carelessness. This in its 
uncorrected misprints, suchas “umistakable” and “ frequeucy,” 
in repetitions of words, such as “ said, said Dick,” and in such a 
sentence as “ Yet, Dick was too goodnatured and easy-going, to 
cut himself adrift from anyone because he disapproved of their. 
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conduct,” in which the blunders of grammar and punctuation are 
too gross to have proceeded from ignorance. One would hope, 
again, that it was only forgetfulness which led the author to call 
the hero “a polished gentleman” in the first volume, and allow 
him to say “I haven't been ashamed to be seen along of you” in 
the second; to describe him in one place as “imperious and 
calmly self-reliant” in appearance, and say of him in another 
that one might wish that his “ mouth had a firmer set to it, that 
the chin was a trifle more dogged and square, that determination 
mingled a little more with the expression of his handsome eyes,” 
&c.; and to give him “a heart as honest, and as upright, and as 
pitiful, as any man need wish to find,” yet make him lend money 
on a furnished house to an old friend at ten per cent. 

Few are the novels which can successfully bear two mysteries, 
nor do we consider A High Little World one of them ; and where 
there are two mysteries one would expect the superabundance of 
plot to prevent any need of padding, yet this has not been the 
result in this particular novel. The descriptions of Wesleyan 
Methodist life in a very small and out-of-the-way town, near 
one of the manufacturing districts of Yorkshire, between twenty 
and thirty years ago, are the strongest feature of the book, and, 
although full of vigour and humour, they are not written in an 
unkind or bitter spirit. The account of the preparations made 
and instructions given by the landlord of a small country inn 
for his own funeral is capital, and a grimly entertaining cha- 
racter is a member of a Wesleyan family who is ever lament- 
ing that she cannot get “assurance.” When engaged upon 
some culinary operations dangerously near to the fire, she 
intimates that her apparent peril is a matter of no conse- 
quence ; for “if I burn mysen, it’s nobbut a beginning o’ damna- 
tion—a foretaste like.” In violent contrast to this excellent 
female, from a literary point of view, is a creature called 
Ada Amelia, who, with her equally objectionable lover, does 
much to spoil the book. We candidly admit that small country 
squires, or squireens, are sometimes coarse and boorish, and that 
& quarter of a century ago they were even more so; but it would 
surely be an exceptional squireen, especially a squireen whose 
mother was an earl’s daughter, who would say to his wife, 
“Yo’re a reet fool, wench.” “Fetch summut tasty for wer 
supper.” “Shall I go for t’ supper or shall I go whoam?” 
Clergymen’s song, again, are often rough; yet they seldom say, 
“Niver fear, lass. Ah’ll do’t.” “It’s t’ place wheer brass is 
made, and we mun hev brass.” No novel is considered powerful 
by a certain modern school unless it describes disease of some 
sort ; so here, of course, we have it, and in the singularly re- 
pulsive form of “ a taint,” the result of “sin” inherited by hapless 
infants who sing “ There is a happy land,” a place to which their 
own terrible and graphically described condition appears to be 
rapidly hurrying them. There are two grand climaxes, one to 
each of the two mysteries, and both are unnatural and over- 
strained. But the book is not wholly devoid of either originality 


or strength. 


DIARY OF GEORGE MIFFLIN DALLAS.* 


HE Diary of Mr. George Mifflin Dallas while United States 
Minister to Russia, 1837 to 1839, and to England, 1856 to 
1861, has one marked characteristic. Though its contents touch 
upon people rather than upon events, yet there is not a single ill- 
natured remark throughout the whole volume. To counter- 
balance this pleasing trait, the Diary, though it contains nothing 
to offend, contains little also that will interest. The style has no 
individual force or charm, and here and tbere the expressions 
reveal the nationality of the author in a way that is not attrac- 
tive to English readers, as, for instance, when he describes a 
sculptured slave as “seated upon her lower legs!” Mr. Dallas, 
however, was not American in speech alone. He was fervently 
patriotic, and though he constantly deplores that such and such 
an American custom was not enjoyed by other nations, he never 
envies for the Americans any advantage possessed by the Old 
World. Of his private life and thoughts the Diary tells but 
little. The engraving in the frontispiece is that of a distinctly 
handsome man, though he modestly confesses that his nose, like 
that of the Duke of Leuchtenberg, was “a mean feature.” His 
occasional, and always praiseful, references to his wife suggest 
an affectionate husband, and he seems to have fulfilled the duties 
of his two diplomatic posts with a tact and ability which pro- 
cured him the general esteem of his colleagues and friends. Mr. 
Dallas lived in stirring times, but there is nothing of political 
interest in his book. His descriptions of men and things show 
little insight or originality, and his reflections do not rise above 
G Miffiin Dallas. 
of Edited by Susan Dallas. Phila- 


the level of the commonplace. He tells of trivial things, and 
faithfully describes the tedious routine life of social duty which 
makes up the diplomatist’s career His descriptions of London 
society in 1856-61 give us no cause to feel we have been going 
downhill since. The crushes: at Lady Palmerston’s seem to have 
been as hot, as crowded, and as dull as similar parties to-day in 
similar houses. Russian society, indeed, seems to have been 
duller still, despite its greater exclusiveness. ‘ Conversation,” 
he says, “does not seem to be as much a pursuit as it should 
be; generally speaking, gentlemen arrange themselves in a dark 
mass on one side of the saloon, respectfully and vacantly gazing 
at the ladies, who were closely packed on divans, ottomans, or 
sofas, on the other side or in the centre.” Mr. Dallas's life in 
the great Russian capital may be described as a series of Court 
functions, social gatherings, and sight-seeings. A few interest- 
ing Russian customs are recorded, a few good stories told, and 
many anecdotes concerning the Czar Nicholas, which leave a 
vivid and singularly attractive impression of the character of 
that sovereign. Of the Russian customs, the most curious here 
recorded is that of furnishing the dead with a passport and a 
rice pudding. The Greeks paid for the passage across the Styx 
by a gold coin in the mouth of the corpse. Similarly, we sup- 
pose, the passport was to see the soul safely out of Russia, and 
the pudding to provide sustenance on the journey to heaven. 

One of the best stories told in this part of the book is alas! 
not well authenticated. At the time when Charles James Fox 
was hostile to Russia and its sovereign, certain English visitors 
were surprised to recognize in one of the palace rooms occupied 
by the Empress Catherine herself a plaster cast of that states- 
man, surrounded by the busts of Cicero, Demosthenes, &c. The 
Empress overheard their exclamations, and thus reproved them :— 
“ What, gentlemen, are you surprised to see that bust in the 
midst of the greatest orators? Do you think me incapable of 
doing justice to an enemy? I can give Mr. Fox the rank to 
which his wonderful ability entitles him, even while I suffer 
under its exertions.” “These words [adds Mr. Dallas] were 
carefully reported to Fox, who soon afterwards became the Par- 
liamentary friend and eulogist of Catherine. The plaster cast soon 
gave way to one of marble and another of bronze.” This anecdote re- 
mindsone of a story related of our own Queen Bess. On a certain 
occasion she presented an obscure Dutch attaché with acollarof gold 
twice as large and weighing twice as much as the collars pre- 
sented to the ambassadors in whose train he came, This was his 
reward for declaring that he could not see why people thought 
the Queen so ugly. 

The stories which Mr. Dallas tells of the Emperor Nicholas 
show him to have been gifted with that singular personal charm 
which so distinguished his brother Alexander. Living without 
fear of assassination, he could move freely amongst his people, 
and his strong and genial humanity was always to the fore in 
his dealings with his subjects. At the burning of the Winter 
Palace, when he heard that two or three men had been killed in 
the effort to extinguish the flames, he instantly exclaimed, “‘ No 
more of that ; human life is infinitely more valuable than human 
treasure. Let the building consume, and only prevent its ex- 
tending.” With the benevolence of a fairy-tale king he possessed 
also some of the despotic qualities which belong to that type of 
monarch. He acted as the father of his people, but as a father 
who would not “spare the rod to spoil the child.” On one 
occasion when, according to his usual habit, he was riding alone 
and unattended, two young officers but lately returned from a 
long absence from Russia failed to recognize him. The Emperor 
thereupon turned back and severely reproved them. He caused 
them to be taken to the guard-house, and confined for some hours 
in a wretched cell. Then he sent for them to his palace and, 
graciously forgiving them, he invited them to dine at his table. 
Does not this suggest the Arabian Nights? The second half of 
the Diary will appeal most to English readers. There is a certain 
charm in all contemporary records where we find the great names 
of history referred to with the easy familiarity of daily inter- 
course :— 

And did you once see Shelley plain, 
And did he stop and speak to you, 

And did you fren * to him again? 
How strange it seems and new! 


This is a sentiment which is familiar to us whenever we hear a 
tale of the past, from one who saw and heard. The past, more- 
over, of which Mr. Dallas wrote is still within the memory of 
living men, and to them there may be an additional interest of 
youth recalled in the references to talks with Macaulay and 
Bulwer Lytton; talks with Lord Palmerston and Lord John 
Russell, and speeches in the Houses of Parliament by Lord 
Brougham and Lord Lyndhurst. Beyond the mere mention of 
their names, however, Mr. Dallas tells little that can make these 
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= 
great live again. Of his conversations with Mrs. Norton 
he only records that she joined him in praising the Isle of Wight 
as a summer retreat. Of Macaulay, whom he often met, he makes 
but this barren remark :—“I was always pleased with his cor- 
diality, and st ruck with the quick fulness of his conversation.” 

The last entry in the Diary is dated May 1, 1861, and records 
the President’s Proclamation against the seceding States. Mr. 
Dallas adds with feeling :— 

‘Thus, then, has —— hatred achieved its usual con- 
summation—civil war! . . . My poor country can henceforth 
know no security or until the ions of the two 
factions have pee her hills and valleys with blood, and 
exhausted the strength of an entire generation of her sons. 
All _ is watching with amazement this terrible 


GREEK ARCH ZOLOGY.* 


i 1887 Mr. A. S. Murray, the Keeper of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities in the British Museum, delivered a course of 
“ Rhind Lectures” in Edinburgh on Greek Archeology, and it is 
these lectures which now are published as a general handbook on 
the subject. Mr. Murray devotes a chapter to each of the prin- 
cipal branches of Greek art, including pottery, gems, bronze-work, 
sculpture, terra-cottas, painting, and architecture. The only im- 
portant branches of Hellenic art which are not discussed are the 
coins and the gold jewelry of the Greeks. Without these Mr, 
Murray’s range of subject is sufficiently wide, and even an out- 
line sketch of a complete kind of each subject is naturally impos- 
sible within such narrow limits as those of this little volume. 
For this reason the author has acted wisely in usually treating 
with some minuteness a small part of his subject, rather than 
giving a dry skeleton of the whole, which it would have been 
difficult for the student to read, and almost impossible for him 
to remember. 

Chronologically Mr. Murray classifies Greek art under four 
different epochs—“(1) a primitive period of mere handicraft ; 
(2) an archaic period, in which the imagination of the workman 
comes into play and gradually raises him into an artist ; (3) a 
period of maturity both as regards imagination and skill; and 
(4) a period of decline of the imagination and negligence of 
execution.” The second chapter, on the primitive period, treats 
mainly of pottery and the so-called “ island gems,” which, since 
their first discovery in Rhodes and other Greek islands, have 
been found in large numbers at Mycene, Baphio, and other early 
cities on the mainland of Greece. The geological evidence of 
volcanic eruptions, which, at a far-distant period, buried some of 
the tombs in the island of Thera (modern Santorin), has proved 
the vast antiquity of the oldest forms of Greek pottery, and a 
more definite date has been given to the contents of certain tombs 
in Rhodes by the discovery of Egyptian scarabs inscribed with 
the names of kings who lived nearly 2000 B.c. 

The “island gems,” with their rudely cut heraldic devices, or 
scenes of battle or hunting, belong to a later period of develop- 
ment, and continued to be made with little change in form or 
style till quite the dawn of the historic period, when definite 
historical or mythological subjects began to be represented by the 
Greeks in various branches of art, more especially in that of the 
vase-painter. This representation of definite dramatic scenes 
marks an important change in the character of Greek art. In 
early times, as, for example, on the shield of Achilles as described 
by Homer, the subjects selected are of a general and abstract 
character, a man hunting or a shepherd watching his flock, not 
any special hunter or shepherd. It was not till about the year 
700 B.C. that the Greek artist began to depict on his pottery or 
cut on his gems actual scenes from religious myth or heroic 
legend. 

The next chapter is devoted to painted vases of the historic 
period; Mr. Murray describes the development from the black- 
figure to the red-figure style of painting, and finally the decadence 
of taste and skill, which began in the fourth century B.c., and 
soon led to the production of work which was both feeble in 
drawing and coarse in execution, in every way the greatest pos- 
sible contrast to the perfect grace of composition and masterly 
certainty of touch which make the Greek vase-paintings of the 
fifth and early part of the fourth century B.c. such marvels of 
artistic beauty and technical skill. The drawing on the painted 
vases leads naturally to a consideration of the no less beautiful 
engravings on the bronze toilet-caskets and mirror-backs, of 
which such numbers have been found in the tombs of Etruria. 
The finest of these were certainly imported from Greece, not the 
production of the Etruscans themselves, who, though technically 
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very skilful as bronze-workers, never developed a very high. 
sense of wsthetic beauty. Perhaps the finest daenaieln 
engravings is one which was recently found in a tomb at 
Corinth, and is now in the British Museum. At p. 124 Mr.. 
Murray gives a reproduction of this exquisite outline drawing, 
which he interprets as “ Aphrodite playing at the game of five- 
stones (pentelithi) with Pan.” The swan at the feet of this 
lovely female figure, and the Eros at her side, are good evidence 
of the correctness of the author’s explanation of the subject. 

Mr. Murray begins his chapter on “ Sculpture in Relief” with a 
strange and very fanciful theory. He suggests that sculpture in 
relief was most natural to the Egyptian artist, and that sculpture 
in the round was the natural speciality of the Greek ; the reason 
for this being that the bright sun and “absence of atmosphere” 
in Egypt caused objects to be seen, as it were, in silhouette, with 
strong outline and little detail; while in Greece the bright sun- 
light “ is accompanied by an atmosphere of the very finest quality, 
in which every detail of form is presented with vivid clearness 
and distinctness.” The truth is that, even admitting the some- 
what doubtful proposition that detail is less important in relief 
than in sculpture in the round, Mr. Murray’s facts as to the 
atmospheric qualities of the two countries are very questionable, It 
might rather be maintained that the atmospheric phenomena in. 
Egypt, the morning and evening mists, the glories of the sunsets and 
the afterglow, are more varied and stronger in effect than the some-- 
what hard and monotonous light of the Greek sun. However, 
whether there be any truth in the author’s theory or not, the 
fact certainly remains that the Greeks did excel in their sculpture 
in relief. This Mr. Murray explains by the strong Oriental 
influence which certainly did have much effect on the early 
development of Hellenic art ; and he sees a connexion between 
the long bands of relief which adorned the friezes of the Greek 
temples and the impressions rolled out on clay or wax from 
the engraved cylinders of Assyria and Babylon. It is to 
the influence of Assyria, also, that Mr. Murray attributes 
the Greek love for brightly painted sculpture, and their 
custom of introducing arms and accessories, such as horses’ 
bridles and jewelry, made of gold-plated bronze, even im 
such perfectly developed works of sculpture as Phidias’s 
frie ze round the cella of the Parthenon. This may possibly be 
the case; but it should also be remembered that to colour sculp-- 
ture in a more or less realistic fashion comes naturally to all 
sculptors at an early stage of artistic development. The great. 
French and English sculptors of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries who decorated the facades of such cathedrals as Rheims, 
Amiens, and Wells, and those of countless other churches on both 
sides of the Channel, used colour both for their figures and their 
carved foliage no less lavishly than did the Greek artists of the 
sixth century B.c. The object of the early sculptor, both in the 
Greek and in the medieval period, was, not only to produce a fine 
work of art, but also, in the case of the statue of a man, to make: 
it look as much as possible like a real living and breathing human 
being. 

Mr. Murray's lecture on sculpture in the round is a very inte- 
resting one; though short, it contains a great deal of useful 
matter. One or two suggestions might be made. First, that the 
so-called “ Nike of Archermos ” (see p. 247) is most probably not 
a statue of Nike, for which its date is too early, and that 
M. Homolle’s interpretation of it as representing the Oriental 
winged Artemis is much more reasonable. The statement which 
Mr. Murray quotes on p. 249, that Archermos was the first to 
represent Nike with wings, rests only on the very doubtful 
authority of a late scholiast to Aristophanes, Birds, 574; while 
there is, on the other hand, good reason to believe that the artistic 
conception of Victory as a winged woman was not developed till 
nearly the close of the sixth century Bc. At p. 263 the author 
describes a bronze statuette, which is illustrated on Plate xx. as 
being a copy of the Athene Promachos of Phidias. Excavations 
on the Athenian Acropolis during recent years have, however, 
shown that this type of Athene, with a round shield on her out- 
stretched left arm, and a spear poised in the right hand ready to 
throw, really is the form given, not to Athene Promachos, but to. 
the much older conception of Athene Polias. A large number of 
bronze statuettes with this motive have been found among the 
pre-Persian objects on the Acropolis. The Athene Promachos 

to have been represented in a much quieter pose, standing 
calmly, holding a spear in an upright position with its butt resting 
on the ground. 

Mr. Murray commits what seems to be a slight anachronism on 
page 210, where he speaks of the embroidered peplos which every 
four years was prepared in Athens in honour of Athene, and 
brought in the solemn Panathenaic procession to the temple of the 
goddess on the Acropolis. It appears not to have been till the 
fourth century that this magnificent piece of needlework was dis- 
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played as the sail of a boat on wheels while it was being carried 
up to the shrine where it was finally deposited. In the time of 
Phidias this piece of ritual had not yet come into use. If it had, 
one may be sure that so important a feature as the ship with the 
peplos-eail would not have been omitted from the Panathenaic 
frieze. 

The chapter on painting deals rather with Roman than with 
Greek paintings, for the quite sufficient reason that, in the dearth 
of existing examples of Greek pictorial art, a great deal is to be 
learnt by a study of such works of art as the wall-paintings of 
Pompeii and Rome, which in many cases are evidently copies, 
more or less remote, from much older Greek originals. 

Such a painting as that which Mr. Murray illustrates on p. 
.406, from the walls of a riverside house in Rome, is almost free 
from any trace of Roman influence ; its simplicity and grace are 
purely Hellenic in style, and very probably it is actually the 
work of a Greek artist, of whom there appears to have been a 
large number in Rome during the early years of the Empire—the 
petiod to which this beautiful picture of Aphrodite enthroned 
belongs. 

The concluding lecture on Greek architecture is very brief and 
unsatisfactory. So large a subject might well have been omitted 
from this small volume. 

On the whole, Mr. Murray’s Handbook will be a useful one, in 
spite of defects of arrangement and of clearness of expression, 
which do much to injure certain portions of the work. The 
illustrations are numerous, well selected, and in most cases 
skilfully executed. Some of the full-page plates are of remark- 
able beauty, especially those which represent Greek sculpture in 

the round. 


DEVONSHIRE DIALECT.* 


A DEVONSHIRE woman may be excused the amiable weak- 
ness of exalting Devonshire and the Devonians in the eyes 
of the world, and when she says, “The speech of the peasantry 
of Devon is undoubtedly the purest remains of the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue extant in England at the present time” (preface, p. v), 
the philologist may be disposed to attribute a very questionable 
assertion to sentiment. In the next page is found “For high 
buoyant spirits and dare-devil recklessness, no county can pro- 
‘duce a race to surpass, or even equal, the youth of both sexes in 
Devon,” which must also be put down to sentiment, and might 
be dispelled by contact with the Irish in the wilds of Galway, 
unless the word county limit its application to England, and in 
that case the Cornish on one side and the Somersetshire folk 
on the other, to say nothing of the rest, might be disposed to 
¢ast doubts on such a pious opinion. 

The contents of this little volume are divided under the heads 
B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I, instead of into eight chapters. Some of 
these are anecdotes, superstitions, &c., which we leave to the 
reader’s judgment, and address ourselves to B and H—“ Pronun- 
ciation and Construction,” and “ Local Phraseology.” It is well-nigh 
impossible to explain local pronunciation by means of the letters 
of the English language, even with the aid of the German ii, 
which is brought to bear on the Devonshire u. The French u, 
which is a better guide, is not equal to the occasion; but Miss 
Hewett has done her best, and that is very good. Speech in so 
large a county, which varies excessively in various places accord- 
ing to circumstances, presents very many difficulties. There are 
4 purely rural and farm population, a mining population with 
very ancient traditions, a fishing and seafaring population much 
imbued with French terms caught up in smuggling enterprises 
of great pith and moment, the Dartmoor population whose talk 
is also much mixed with the French of the 10,000 war prisoners 
there in the early part of the century. All this tends to make 
the speech of Devon a tongue of great variety, very graphic 
and expressive. Miss Hewett dates from Tiverton, which is 
situated at the extreme north-east end of the county, near 
Somersetshire, and as the purest Devonshire is, or was, spoken 
just on the borders of the two counties, say about Countesbury 
on Exmoor, the lady has probably heard some very good speci- 
mens in and about Tiverton. But the task of conveying native 
pronunciation to a stranger is beyond the powers of an alphabet, 
and, as in all languages, the tongue and the ear must be closely 
associated very early in life to master the sounds that escape 
through the lips of the true Devonian. She has published a very 
useful book for the curious in such matters; but we venture to 
say,in the most polite and deferential way possible, that, as a 
lady, diligent as she has been, she hardly knows enough of the 
Devonian folk to be in all things accurate. We need but give 


one or two examples by way of hint, for her effort is a worthy 
one, in the hope that another edition of the work may be of still 
greater value than this, which we by no means underrate. 

At page 6 is to be found, “Her is used irrespective of sex. 
Even a tom-cat is her.” It is well known that one of the pecu- 
liarities of Devonshire, and Somersetshire especially, is that Ae is 
used irrespective of sex. The Somersetshire proverb that “ every- 
thing is he, except a tom-cat, and he is she,” holds good through- 
out Devonshire. He and wn, un is him made easy, are universal. 
Men regard their machines, including ships, as feminine through- 
out England. She and Aur are used regardless of such things as 
nominative or accusative cases in Devonshire, when sex is a per- 
tinent fact ; but otherwise he and un are applied on all occasions. 
At page 78 will be found “ Fitch =stoat. ’E stink’th like a fitch.” 
A fitch is not a stoat, it is the polecat, or vowlmat (foul martin), 
an animal almost extinct, well known in Devonshire as a very 
high-scented creature, to say the least of him. Again, at page 
149, there is “ Wisht <ill, sickly.” This really good word, so 
full of sentiment as it is, used on all occasions in a sad sense, 
should not be so lightly passed over. “Hur is a wisht poor 
cratur” would be applied to a weakly woman, girl, or child, in 
atone of pity, “’Tis a wisht cabby old thing” was well ap- 
plied, in our experience, to a churn when the dairymaid’s own 
fair hands could do the butter-making far better, and far sweeter, 
from Devonshire cream. Oh! that the Royal Agricultural 
Society should refuse a prize, as they did at Plymouth, to 
those fair hands, because they were not of wood and iron! 
There is the famous Wist-man’s Wood in Dartmoor, formed of 
curious weird and ancient oak trees, suitable for a wished-man 
wherein to hide. There are several such little lapses as these, 
but they do not detract much from the merits of a good list of 
Local Phraseology under the letter H, and a Glossary under the 
letter I. If the real exclusively Devonshire terms were separated 
from the common English pronounced in Devonshire fashion, and 
placed under another letter, it would much improve the arrangement 
of the subjects. Taking page 100, for example, there is “ Malscral 
= caterpillar,” a curious Devonshire word, derived, in all pro- 
bability, from crawl. There is “ Masts=acorns,” masts, the 
seed of the beech-tree, being an old and common forest term ~all 
over England. In the same page there is “ Mazed-finch = 
wagtail.” Mazed is a really good Devonshire term for mad, or 
crazy, derived from amazed, but almost passed over here. The 
mazed-finch in Devonshire is the chaflinch, one of the com- 
monest of birds in that, county. The wagtail is not a finch, 
and is called there the dish-washer. Why the chaffinch, or 
the wagtail either, should be regarded as mazed it is not easy 
to say; but there may be some mad ways with the bird to 
justify such an opinion in Devonshire. On the opposite page, 
101, there is “ Minds=remembers.” To mind, to remember, is 
always used in Devonshire—a short, handy word that would 
imply a study of psychology in rural Devon. “I mind when 
us used to make vine sperit out ov zider muck” is a part of our 
experience in the language. Apples, after having been crushed 
for cider, are called the muck, and the men used secretly to distil 
from it a most excellent spirit—the best they ever tasted, so say 
they—an instance of an industry utterly suppressed by the Excise 
laws. A common threat in Devonshire is “I'll mind ee out.” I 
will remember you, I will serve you out, which brings the mind 
to bear upon the body in true psychological form. 

This book is a very good little volume, and conveys a great 
deal of useful knowledge to those who feel an interest in Devon- 
shire speech. The subject is difficult, and the ways of speech are 
intricate. Elementary schools are fast reducing all these way- 
ward tongues to an elegant middle-class level, with long com- 
pound words difficult to spell. It is sad to hear a little child on 
Dartmoor talk of residences and perambulations. The makers of 
school-books, approved by my Lords of the Education Depart- 
ment, and the tests for examination by H.M. Inspectors, have much 
to answer for in despoiling the country of its pretty flowers of 
speech. Books such as this by Miss Hewett will preserve good 
words in a sort of fossilized state, and they have our best wishes. 


SYLVIA.* 


N a little volume which, so far as type and binding are con- 
cerned, is one of the most exquisite which we have seen te 
proceed from an English house, Messrs. Dent have issued a re- 
print of Darley’s Sylvia, hitherto only accessible in the rare 
original edition of 1827. George Darley is at last given that op- 
portunity of making his peace with the public which his troubled 


* The Peasant Speechof Devon; with other Matters connected therewith. 
By Sarah Hewett. London: Elliot Stock. 
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spirit so long desired, and desired in vain. We confess that we 
did not expect to see Darley re-issued. Doubtless in this ex- 
tremely pretty dress enough purchasers will be forthcoming to 
reward the publishers for their enterprise. Genuine lovers of 
Darley for his own sake, for Darley in blunt type and grey 
boards, will, we are sure, continue to be few, and those few, we 
are afraid, will continue to be lukewarm. The author of Sylvia 
is a curiosity, and nothing can galvanize him into a genius. All 
the king’s horses—that is to say, the charms of tasteful format— 
and all the king’s men—that is to say, indulgent and limp-minded 
critics—cannot put literary life into him again. 

George Darley, who was born in Dublin in 1795, was one of 
those ardent provincial youths who arrive in London equipped 
with more talent than force of character, and who are too deeply 
wounded in their first battle with indigence and disappointment 
ever to regain their resolution. He was not wanting in taste or 
talent, or intellectual resource, but he seems to have lacked 
fortitude, and to have allowed his misfortunes to tinge his nature 
with a feeble cynicism. As a poet, his gifts were checked and 
then crushed by his constant labours in journalism, and even in 
educational hackwork of a very dreary kind; but the character 
of his earliest lyrics gives no reason to suppose that his natural 
genius was very decided. Last year, while reviewing in these 
columns the privately printed collection of his posthumous poems, 
edited by Canon and Mrs. Livingstone, we indicated the principal 
existing sources of information about the life and character of 
Darley, who for some forty years had been almost entirely 
forgotten. Mr. Ingram, the editor of the present reprint, appears 
to have made full use of the indications given in our article, 
although he has not happened to refer to it, and we do not find 
that he has discovered much else that is of any significance. The 
melancholy life of Darley has probably been told as fully as it is 
likely to be or desirable that it should be. 

It remains to examine Sylvia; or, the May Queen, Darley’s pretty 
masterpiece, on which, if at all, his reputation as a poet must be 
based. Inthe first place, we can but protest against the extravagance 
of Mr. Ingram, who says that “ as a play, well acted and adequately 
mounted, Sylvia should attain popularity.” Nothing more un- 
fair to Darley, nothing more exactly calculated to make 
the reader impatiently throw from him the book so introduced, 
could possibly be written. None of the elements of a play, in the 
ordinary sense, are to be met with in Sylvia. It is really the 
libretto of an opera, and the only chance it possesses of that 
popularity on the stage of which Mr, Ingram speaks would be 
found if some musical composer of the class of the late Mr. 
Goring Thomas should select it as a texture upon which to 
embroider his melodies. A description of the first act will enable 
our readers to realize the form of the poem, and to appreciate its 
purely operatic character. As the curtain rises on a romantic 
valley, a chorus informs the audience of the conditions of the 
weather, and naively introduces the hero :— 


Enter Romanzo on the heights, 
Who sings the song our author writes. 


As the chorus retires, Romanzo is seen bounding down into the 
valley, singing an aria; having reached the bottom, he subsides 
into recitative, sings another romance, and performs an echo-duet 
with an unseen spirit. A rustic cottage, such as is ever 
incident to the first act of an opera, is discovered in the 
left wing, and as his last note dies Romanzo knocks at the door of 
it. An old woman, Agatha, appears, and they exchange concetti 
for a considerable time, until a gauze curtain falls, and the chorus 
advances once more to explain that the scene now represents 
Fairyland. Spirits descend, and Morgana, the prima donna, 
among them; after a rather lengthy chorale, with arias and duets, 
it is explained that Morgana has by her spells driven Romanzo, 
the loveliest youth on earth, into the valley where Agatha and her 
daughter Sylvia live alone, in order that Sylvia may fall in love 
with Romanzo, and so reject the suit of Ararach, the King of the 
Wizards. The gauze veil being now withdrawn, Romanzo is still 
discovered with Agatha, and he withdraws into a bower, as 
Sylvia, bursting into a soprano air, and, with the limelight full 
upon her, comes dancing over the bridge and towards the cottage. 
Romanzo presents himself, and in a duet, with expressive panto- 
mime, it is explained that the young people have fallen in love with 
one another at sight. The gauze curtain falls again (there is 
rather too much “ business ” in Sylvia), and the chorus advances 
to announce Ararach, who comes forward from a cranny of the 
rocks, with skeletons, serpents, and everything that can attract 
& young girl’s fancy, surrounded by his attendant demons, 
whom he dispatches to destroy Romanzo, The curtain falls upon 
their departure. All this is the first act only, and there are 
four others like unto it. If language has any meaning, this must 
surely be described, not as a play, but as an opera, 


It remains to see how this libretto is executed. We may reply 
at once, with very great skill and delicacy. It reads like a canto 
of pretty extracts from all the Jacobean poets of pastoral. The 
justest praise that can be given to it is to say that it is often 
quite as good as Nabbes would have made it, and almost sprightly 
enough to be signed by Day. Ourious persons who have read the 
Astrea of Leonard Willan, published in 1651, know exactly the 
kind of thing which Sylvia aims at being. If it were not fora 
sort of Covent Garden air in the later piece, one might fail to dis- 
cover which was Darley and which was Willan. Sylvia is the 
pastiche of a pastiche, the copy of an imitation, and is of a rather 
tame and languishing order of gracefulness. The verse, whether 
lyrical or blank, is not merely correct, but skilful ; the rhymes are 
rich, the conceits are numerous and appropriate, all the exterior 
parts of poetry are present. What is wanted is the spirit of life. 

Yet there are things in Sylvia which almost make us retract 
the harshness of our judgment. Here, for instance, is a very 
charming song :— 

The streams that wind amid the hills, 
And, lost in pleasure, slowly roam, 
While their deep joy the valley fills— 
Even these will leave their mountain home ; 
So may it, love! with others be, 
But I will never wend from thee. 


The leaf forsakes its parent-spray, 
The blossom quits the stem as fast, 

The rose-enamoured bird will stray 
And leave his eglantine at last ; 

So may it, love! with others be, 

But I will never wend from thee. 


And this has a very delicate lilt :— 
Lullaby! lullaby! there she sleeps, 
With a wild streamlet to murmur around her ; 


Lullaby! lullaby! still it keeps, 
That the pale creature may sleep the sounder ! 


Lullaby! lullaby! wake no no! 

Says the sweet nightingale toning above her; 
Lullaby! lullaby! life is woe, 

When a poor maiden is left by her lover. 


The texture of Sylvia is rendered the more closely Jacobean 
by buffooneries and horseplay, which seem as though they ought 
to become indelicate, or as if they once had been naughty, but 
had been very carefully revised by such a committee of the London 
County Council as Mr. Anstey so merrily proposes. We like 
Darley least when he is funny. This sort of thing has a hollow 
sound; the kernel of wit is not in such nuts as these :— 

‘ Calamities come as thick upon me as if they were showered 
from a dredging-box! I am powdered with sorrows and 
afilictions! Salted, peppered, pickled! roasted, baisted, 
stewed, fried, crimped, scarified, tossed like a pancake, and 
beaten like a batter, upon all occasions! Finally, I have been 
cooked up into a devil, and may perhaps be buried alive in a 

minced-pie to be served up at a Christmas-feast among the 
Cannibals, &c. &c.’ 


We would not, however, be too hard on the author of Sylvia. 
His opera is a graceful and picturesque trifle, which it does 
nobody any harm to reprint. Messrs. Dent have now restored 
to a forgetful world Darley, and Beddoes, who was much more 
significant than Darley. If they go om with their work of 
reviving the minor poets of the generation of Keats, the tuneful 
choir who kang in falsetto between the age of Byron and the age 
of Tennyson, they should restore to us the Mundi et Cordis 
Carmina of Thomas Wade and the pseudo-Elizabethan dramas of 
Richard Hengist Horne. We do not say that these men were 
poets, but they were curious writers, and the school was one 
which possesses, taken as a whole, a certain historical interest. 


TRANSLATIONS OLD AND NEW.* 
veto in the Polish fashion on the pro- 
ductions of the press, we are almost afraid that only one of 
the four handsome volumes translated from the French which 


* The Comical Romance ; and other Tales. By Paul Scarron. Done into 
English by Tom Brown and others. With an Introduction by J. J. 
Jusserand. Illustrated from the designs of Oudry. 2 vols. London: 
Lawrence & Bullen, 1892. 

The Fairy Tales of Madame d Aulnoy. Newly done into or. with 
an Introduction by Anne Thackeray Ritchie. Illustrated by Clinton 
Peters. London: Lawrence & Bullen. 1892. 

Memoirs of M ite de Valois. Newly translated into English, with 
an Notes, by Violet London: Nimmo. 1892. 


Selected Essays of 8 uer, By F. Belfort Bax. “ Bohn’s Library.” 
London : George Ball & Sone. 
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head our list would have had a chance of publication. We 
cannot help thinking that Scarron not only reads best in his own 
language, but might have been left there with no extraordinary 
loss to those who cannot read French; while, though Thomas 
Brown the eldest, his chief translator, was a much better writer 
than is sometimes thought, we almost grudge him the luxury of 
ication while so many of his betters are unreprinted or only 
shabbily presented to modern readers. So, too, those decorous 
and admirably written Memoirs of la Reine Margot which con- 
trast so oddly with her reputation in romance, anecdote, and, 
indeed, history, ought to be read in the original. But as to 
Mme. d’Aulnoy there, is no doubt. Her matter is the common 
property of every generation, and her manner is not of sufficient 
importance to be especially respected. Still now that the books 
have actually appeared, they deserve one and all nothing but 
good reception. They are all a credit to their respective 
publishers and editors, all acquisitions to the bookshelf. Never 
before, perhaps, even in his own language, has Mme. de Main- 
tenon’s first husband had such ministry spent upon him. What- 
ever M. Jusserand does is well done, and he has spent much pains 
on his long and careful introduction to this old-new version of the 
Roman comique. There was room for it; for until very recent 
times the life of Scarron has been treated in a very fragmentary 
and mythical manner, while few criticisms of his work as a whole 
exist in English. As to the first point, it has teen reserved for 
M. Jusserand, by taking counsel with that eminent man of art, 
Professor Lannelongue, to clear away the fabulous story about 
the voluntary tarring and feathering, and its consequences, and 
the scandalous insinuation of Tallemant. Scarron, according to 
M. Lannelongue, probably had “Pott’s disease,” the disease of 
the unlucky Pott being not, as we might expect, a tendency to talk 
nonsense about Shakspeare, but a “tuberculous affection of the 
vertebre.” In regard to his work M. Jusserand is quite as good 
and kind. He need not, we think, have made or hinted an inju- 
rious comparison with Le Capitaine Fracasse—for what Gautier’s 
‘work wants in originality and fresh local colour, it certainly 
makes up in other respects. But of the Roman comique itself 
M. Jusserand does not say a word too much good. We have not 
the slightest sympathy with those who decry it. No doubt it is 
rather closely copied in point of form from Spanish models ; no 
doubt it is extremely desultory ; no doubt there is little interest 
of character. But the adventures are sometimes amusing and 
‘always well told; the “ manners-painting ”,,is quaint and fresh, 
and the style is decidedly agreeable. How much of this latter 
charm is preserved in the version of “ Thomas Brown of Shifnal, 
John Savage [perhaps an ancestor of Landor's|, and others,” may 
‘be question of taste. Tom Brown himself, though apt to attack 
his betters, and not the most respectable of literary gentlemen, 
-was a clever fellow, a scholar, and master of an easy vein of Eng- 
lish of nearly the best prose period. The only thing we cannot for- 
give him is his rendering of some of the proper names. “ Destiny ” 
and “Rancour” may pass for “Le Destin” and “ La Rancune”; 
but “ Madam Star” for “ Mademoiselle de l’Estoile” is excessive 
agly and mons’ous foolish. But Tom Brown is past caring 
whether we are revolted or not, and very likely other readers 
may be less whimsical. The illustrations (in heliogravure) are 
sometimes very good, and the whole get-up of the book is ex- 
‘tremely creditable to the publishers. 


A different but an exceedingly pleasing volume is the quarto in 
which, with the assistance of Miss Macdonell and Miss Lee as trans- 
lators, of Mr. Clinton Peters as illustrator, and of Miss Thackeray 
as Camarera Mayor, Fairy Godmother, Lady Bountiful, or any 
other office of dignity she may prefer, the same publishers have 
once more given us Mme. d’Aulnoy. The translations, quite 
straightforward and not attempting any archaism, are good 
enough, and Mr. Peters’s illustrations in the smudgy kind of 
aquatint which has for some time past been so fashionable for 
book illustrations in France and America, have merit. If Miss 
Thackeray did not write charmingly on such a subject, it would 
be evidence that she is not Miss Thackeray, and, as it happens, she 
has given evidence the contrary way with convincingness. By 
drawing on the Spanish memoirs she has made a very agreeable 
account of the life of this benefactress of the human race. She 
‘has wisely not attempted much criticism, and has stil] more 
wisely left the folklorists almost entirely to themselves to battle 
over the origin of these delightful stories. Not a few of the 
stories themselves have made recent reappearance in Mr. Lang’s 
“Blue” and “ Red” Fairy Books; but they deserved to be pre- 
sented by themselves, and they could hardly be presented better 
than this. The great size of the page, without any clumsiness, 
enables the matter to be got into a book which is not at all thick. 
Thick books are, we take it, an abomination. So in this agree- 
able form let these stories, which must be delightful in any form, 
once more delight, relieve, and refresh readers. If children and 


Americans are now, as they say, too silly to read Graciosa ( 
call her Gracieuse here), and Percinet, and The Yellow Dwarf, and 
the White Cat, and the numerous Princes and Princesses, and all 
the rest, let sensible English men and English women of mature 
years show that they belong to a wiser generation, and country. 
Mme. d’Aulnoy has not quite the charm of Perrault, but she 
has a charm of her own, and a very sufficient and a very 
delightful kind of charm it is. 

The reader who takes up “ Violet Fane's” version of the 
Memoirs of ma grosse Margot is likely to turn to the two 
portraits it contains, and, we fear, to exclaim “ Is this the face ? ” 
in a different tone from that of Faustus. There is, however, no 
doubt about Marguerite’s beauty ; it was never denied even by 
enemies who were ready enough to deny her anything else. And, 
indeed, in the earlier portrait—itself not very early—any one can 
see that the original might have been the face of a very pretty 
woman indeed. In the later the embonpoint, which notoriously 
came on her in age, is far too obvious, and the artist of the earlier 
has not been able to soften or give a charm to the two chief 
characteristics of the Valois face—the long nose, to which she 
herself refers, and the sidelong enigmatical eyes—both features 
which, by the way, are equally prominent in the very different 
face of her namesake, great-aunt, and grandmother-in-law, the 
other Margaret of Navarre. In writing her introduction “ Violet 
Fane” seems chiefly to rely on M. Guessard and Sainte-Beuve 
(we wish, by the way, she would not write “Ste.” Beuve; it is 
sometimes difficult to prevent English printers from thus giving 
it; but the form is quite wrong), and, indeed, she could have no 
better authorities, But, as she is tolerably outspoken about 
Marguerite’s little weaknesses, it is odd that she should not have 
given (perhaps she has, and we have missed it) Tallemant’s 
story of the huge petticoat, with pockets each containing a dead 
lover's heart, which her heroine used to wear—a delightful 
Renaissance fancy. Like everybody else who has ever written 
about Marguerite (with almost the sole exception of the author of 
the Divorce Satyrique, who was a sour Calvinist), her present 
biographer is tender to her. Certainly it might be said that 
“she pleased many a man and never vexed one,” save, of course, 
that bad man Du Gast, whom, they say, she got assassinated. 
But it was in the sixteenth century, and it was the only time 
she did it, and he was such a bad man, and he went in for 
sorcery, and was a mignon of Henri Trois. Besides, Brantéme, 
who would not have admitted that such a trifle was a spot 
on his idol, distinctly denies that she had anything to do 
with it. Other blot, except that amiable weakness which has 
been already alluded to, and an incurable habit of giving away 
all her money and getting into debt, there is none on Mar- 
guerite. Unlike many women whom the prudery of history 
calls \“ abandoned,” she had absolutely no spite, cruelty, or 
bad blood in her. She never seems to have discarded or been 
cruel to a lover—as we have seen, she kept them with her even 
after their death—and, if he would be tyrannical and monopoli- 
zing, and object to her taking the liberty which she gave him 
(for she was not in the least jealous), that was his fault. It is 
very well known that these Memoirs—the central point of 
which, the adventures of the Queen on the night of St. Bartho- 
lomew, has been constantly drawn upon by historians, noveliste, 
extract book-makers, and all that kind—have no pretensions to 
be a scandalous chronicle. Indeed, they are partly a vindication, 
partly a perfeetly dignified and respectable history. In the 
original they are extremely well written, and we do not under- 
stand “ Violet Fane ” when she says that she writes not so much 
for those who cannot read French as for those who cannot read 
the French of the sixteenth century. There is very little diffi- 
culty in the original—the way to Marguerite’s meaning is as 
open as was the way to her soft and capacious heart. However, 
we have not the slightest objection to her making her appearance 
in this handsome English dress. She is always pleasant to meet 
in any dress; and happy were they who saw her when she was 
young, in the pink Spanish velvet, with her own black hair not 
yet exchanged for fair and borrowed wigs, wherein she charmed 
the age of Ronsard, and made Brantéme her servant for life. 


It is unlucky for Mr. Belfort Bax that his translations from 
Schopenhauer’s Parerga and Paralipomena have, in some cases at 
any rate, been anticipated recently by Mr. Bailey Saunders, who 
is, on the whole, a better, certainly a more elegant, translator 
than himself. But the field is open, and there is no freehold in 
it. Mr. Bax, too, prefixes a ruggedly written, but intelligible 
and intelligent, sketch of Schopenhauer’s philosophy, as well as 
one of his life, which will be useful to those who have not even 
the energy to attack Professor Wallace's Jittle book. It is only 
to be regretted that Mr. Bax has not been able to keep the expres- 
sion of his own opinions within the limits proper for a translator 
and editor. We have not the slightest objection to the expression 
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by any man of his own opinions, whatever they are, in work 
which may be called his own. But we have seldom seen any 
more foolishly irrelevant than the following note to Schopen- 
hauer’s well-lnown tirade about the animal méchant par 
excellence :— 

‘Schopenhauer might have instanced in this connexion the 
tendency of officialism, which is always eager to snatch at 
any excuse—some paltry abuse, real or imagined—for 
depriving the public of some little privilege which may <p 
pen to have been accorded. If access to some ve 


private grounds has been permitted, those ing t 
will be certain, sooner or later, to a 


small boy has perhaps on one pd on plucked a flower or 

scratched his name on a wall or a tree, that it is necessary the 

_ of the building or grounds should be restricted or with- 
rawn.” 


There are instances more pardonable, but still unfortunate, of 
the same tendency to “ flings” in the Introduction, such as “the 
atmosphere of cant and hypocrisy which at that time, and for 
long after, permeated every department of English life,” “ vapid 
inanities of the London season,” and so forth. Further, Mr. Bax 
is prone to the use of ugly and unnecessary words, such as 
“negate.” He has, however, an acute, though one-sided, intel- 
ligence, and a vigour which is not always, though it sometimes 
seems like, mere violence. 


DOROTHY WALLIS.* 


iw we lai not Mr. Besant’s positive assurance that the Auto- 
biography of Miss Dorothy Wallis was a genuine and bond 
Jide production, the most hard-hearted sceptic might be excused 
for thinking that it was a work of fiction from the pen of the 
delightful novelist himself, and that Dorothy Wallis was merely a 
companion picture to the more fortunate heroine Dorothy Forster. 
Until now we were under the delusion that characterization and 
construction belonged to fiction, not to life. For under the careful 
editing of Mr. Walter Besant Miss Wallis has thrown round a 
not remarkably eventful life all the glamour and charm of an 
admirable novel. If we assumed her story to be the creation of 
Mr. Besant’s fertile imagination (as the adventures of Allan 
Quatermain are those of Mr. Haggard’s), we might indulge in 
many pertinent and inspiring remarks on the art of fiction, the 
merits of the realistic as opposed to the romantic school 
of fiction, the modern spirit, and the influence of Mr. Havells. 
In the masterly sketch of the reprobate Uncle Nathaniel, 
we might hint that the writer was not unacquainted with 
the Uncle Silas of Sheridan Lefanu; that the vivid pictures of 
life behind the scenes have far more resemblance to facts than 
the revelations of Mr. George Moore, who still believes in the 
champagne and chicken critic, and we might compare it with 
the author’s earlier works dealing with the East End sweaters 
and the law of elevenpence halfpenny. 

But Mr. Besant has drawn the teeth of the reviewer, and tells 
us the whole thing is perfectly true. “ When this girl, a gentle- 
woman, resolved upon making the attempt to conquer the stage,” 
he writes, “she was quite young, having just left school and passed 
her examinations. I had the privilege of making her acquaintance.” 
Miss Wallis’s Autobiography has the great merit of being 
original. Others may have had her experiences, but few have had 
the courage to tell them in so ungarnished and ingenuous a 
style. Throughout her letters, edited though they have been by 
an appreciative and skilful hand, we admire her restraint, and 
the wisdom that has allowed an intelligent public to either 
write or read between the lines as it chooses. Whether the 
credit of this omission be due to Miss Wallis or her editor, to 
both all praise should be accorded. To curious readers her book 
will naturally recall those highly-coloured and intoxicating 
Memoirs of Miss Harriet Wilson and her rival, Miss Julia 
Johnstone, and the prosecution of the publisher that ensued. 
But, whereas those ladies succumbed to every temptation that 
came in their way, Miss Wallis, under far more trying circum- 
stances, lived a perfectly blameless life. Her never-flagging 
optimism, a quality she may well have caught from the works of 
an eminent author, seems to have carried her through life with 
flying colours. An autobiography is of necessity an egotistical 
narrative, yet such is the modesty of Miss Wallis that hers 
never offends. She records with a smile at her own venial 
pride the little triumphs that she met with on the boards; 
but her failures are placed by their side, and there is 
nothing of Miss Marie Bashkirtseff’s methods in any portion 
of the book, All names of people except those of her 
own relations are carefully suppressed or disguised under 
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pseudonyms, and even names of theatres where she played are 
omitted; public scandal is thereby avoided. It is not a very 
beautiful world from which Miss Wallis lifts the veil. It is a 
world of fraudulent agents, dissolute managers, second-rate 
theatres, and sordid people. Even a love of “the art” cannot 
wholly compensate one for the crudity and incomplete surround- 
ings of such a life. Over her admirable little pictures of this life 
at the wings and behind the scenes—worthy subjects for a Degas 
or a Leech—there is a sordid cloud that lime-light cannot 
gild. Still, we must remember that Miss Wallis describes the 
second- and third-rate theatres of the metropolis—minor theatres 
she calls them. The well-conducted houses in London and the 
provinces must not be confused with the places where fortune or 
ill-fortune at first drove Miss Wallis. Agents and managers are 
not all bold, bad men. 

Still, without wishing to deduce a moral, let us hope that 
her book may open the eyes of young aspirants who imagine 
that life on the boards consists of core parts and high 
salaries, It is a popular delusion that minor actor's 
existence is one of perpetual excitement or ae These 
are delusions about the stage, delusions such as we are all 
liable to, even as the reviewer who lately informed the public 
that “la bella”—a term as common as carte and tierce—is prac- 
tically unknown in fencing-rooms. The suspense of first nights 
belongs rather to authors and actor-managers than to the rest of 
a cast, or, if felt, it must wear off after a time. The monotony 
of the stage is cleverly and properly insisted on throughout 
Miss Wallis’s autobiography. The constant waiting on the 
agents, the vain attempts to see a manager, the anxiety about 
costumes and the smallest trifles, are faithfully represented. So 
tiresome and terrible is it all that we cannot help wondering that 
Miss Wallis’s fiancé, “ Alec,” to whom her letters are all 
addressed, and to whom her book is gracefully dedicated, did not 
attempt to recall her from the life she had chosen. But he only 
seems to have made mild protests. When success is assured, 
perhaps there is no reputation to be envied so much as that 
of the actor—it is attractive from its momentary splendour, 
at least for those who are eager to experience the pleasure 
of public enthusissm. Alone of the arts it leaves nothing 
but a name, or the memory of the voices and gestures 
among contemporaries. But its advantages certainly are not 
felt until the highest rank is reached. It does not bear grades 
to the extent of the other arts. However admirable an 
actress Miss Wallis may be, she must be congratulated on 
having chosen a surer way to fame—that of writing—than the 
uncertain career that opens itself on the boards of the lesser 
provincial or London theatres. Her observations of things 
other than theatrical are intelligent and fresh, and full of pro- 
mise. Indeed, they exhibit considerable literary ability. 


GERMANIC ORIGINS.* 


M®* GUMMERE has written a pleasant and popular book on 

Germanic origins, which scarcely deserves the name of a 
“ Study in Primitive Culture.” The Germans, even when we first 
meet them in Roman history, were far enough from being “ primi- 
tive "—if, indeed, that word can be applied to any human society 
with which we are acquainted. Primitive races are not powerful 
enough to be dangerous enemies of a power like the Roman. 
Mr. Gummere somewhat resembles Thackeray's governess, who 
holds that the early condition of mankind is a thing which we 
naturally turn from with aversion. He makes various little hits 
at modern anthropologists ; but we scarcely see what harm they have 
done him, or how they have tried to reduce his Germans toa lower 
than the Hottentot level. We know so much about Greek legend 
and myth that we can easily detect therein perhaps more survivals 
from a very low estate than we can in the myth and ritual of 
Germanic peoples, concerning whom we know comparatively 
little. Probably a set of German huts, in the time of Tacitus, 
was very like a kraal ; one wattled hut is very like another, and 
the type apparently survived, at Rome, in the Temple of Vesta. 
But the dwellers in the huts were very different people, having 
infinitely higher potentialities, from the dwellers in the kraals. 
Mr. Gummere has more of our sympathies when he dissents 
from doctrines founded on skulls, and from theories about the 
Celtic element in our literature. These are pretty, but are not 
science. We shall not return to the old dispute as to the Celtic 
parts in the composition of the present English people. Doubtless 
Celtic blood is mingled with Germanic ; as to the proportions it 
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bears, not in Wales or the Highlands, but between the Forth and 
the Channel, no sound evidence is attainable. 


Our speech is Germanic and Latin, so are most of our institu- 
tions. “It is little better than beating the air to argue against 
random conclusions,” says Mr. Gummere. He tries to get at 
more definite knowledge, which is very scanty. Pytheas of 
Marseilles may have brought to the Greeks the first definite 
knowledge of the North ; but there was probably a kind of com- 
merce with the homes of amber and tin even before Homer's 
time. Such articles may, perhaps, have been passed south from 
tribe to tribe; but traditions of the land of the sunless winter 
and the nightless summer, legends of the huge Lestrygonians, 
dwelling on a fiord where the paths of day and night are near 
each other, where “a sleepless man would earn a double wage,” 
are known to the poet of the Odyssey. As to Cimbrians and 
Teutons, Mr. Gummere follows Miillenhoff, who is his favourite 
authority. The names of the invaders he, therefore, takes to 
be names of Germans given by Celts. Then we come to 
Cesar and Tacitus, and the dispute as to how far the Ger- 
mania is historical, how far it is a Utopia, or a philosophical 
romance, with a satirical application to the Romans. The 
quarrel as to the merits of civilization and barbarism, on 
which Mr. Boswell differed from Dr. Johnson, had already 
arisen. To be sure, both barbarism and civilization have so many 
defects that our decision depends on our personal preferences, 
The Germans might be purer than the Romans, but in their 
winter holes they were dirtier, and suffered from disagreeable 
little insects. They might be braver, but they were lazier ; more 
honest, but they were much less cultivated. A German, named 
Baumstark, talks of “the rose-red romanticism of the sickly senti- 
mental Tacitus.” Germans will be talking. There is assuredly 
much true matter in the Germania; but we are at a loss to dis- 
engage the true from the less true, and just where the evidence 
of Tacitus is most important it is most obscure. Mr. Gummere 
nearly gives up the endeavour to ascertain what system of land- 
tenure he attributes to his Germans. They were “ more nomadic 
than agricultural ; but, although marsh and forest predominated, 
Germany was not without fertile fields, and a rude system of 
farming.” Bronze sickles and hand-mills are found in Sweden, 
dated previous to the fifth century B.c. Cattle, horses, domestic 
fowls were kept, and bees were appreciated, though rather after 
the manner of the aborigines of Australia. By the way, the 
superstition of “ telling the bees” about a death is as much 
Greek as German; it occurs in a “masterless” poem of 
the Greek Anthology. Agriculture the Germans did practise, 
but this does not remove them from barbarism; it was also 
practised by the Iroquois, whom nobody calls civilized, and, of 
course, by the Zulus and Kanakes. As to individual ownership 
of land, Waitz and Von Sybel differ absolutely. “ Ross gives a 
host of references.” Mr. Gummere does not fight this battle over 
again. 

Concerning the personal appearance of the race, there is nothing 
new to be said. Big and fair they were; fair and big, for the 
more part, they remain, by a majority of nearly two to one. Mr. 
Gummere’s German is “a huge keen-eyed, florid, yellow-haired 
person . whom no amount of ethnology is going to put on a 
par with the modern African savage.” With which modern 
African savage? With Mr. Stanley’s dwarfs? With Bushmen, 
with Hottentots, with negroes of the Gold Coast, with Fans, with 
Zulus? Mr. Gummere’s is a very rough way of speaking. 
The Zulus, with a well-organized social and military system, with 
iron weapons and implements, with cattle in abundance, with 
agriculture, with large royal kraals, are, or were, very nearly 
on the early German level. The climate demands less of cloth- 
ing, and the Zulu turn for art is less; moreover, they have the 
misfortune to be “ coloured persons.” In other respects, man for 
man, we would back an impi of Chaka’s against a comitatus of 
Arminius; though, naturally, the German possessed that mys- 
terious gift—capacity for accepting civilization. But our civiliza- 
tion is much more difficult for barbarians to accept than that of 
the Roman Empire. The German was even then a mighty pork- 
eater; he also battened on horseflesh. He brewed a kind of 
beer; so do the Zulus. He was not naked, the climate being 
cold, but he wore the skins of beasts; and Mr. Gummere 
thinks he suffered exactly as Charles Edward did in his 
Highland wanderings. He had woollen cloth as well as 
skins; like Dr. Johnson, he had “no passion for clean linen.” 
He hated cities, wherein he showed his common sense. Roman 
towns in England seemed to him the work of giants. By the 
date of Beowulf stone-paved ways are known; but the date of 
Beowulf, as the poem stands, is post-Christian, and the Realien 
are composite. German houses were like Cluny’s Cage—of 
want, but still more of wattle. The German was a gambler; he 

“ plunged ” as wildly as the Red Men of America. The chastity 


of the women is proverbial, but polygamy existed. Women, as 
usual among barbarians, did most of the work; and, after runes 
were adapted from the Roman alphabet, had a "good deal of the 
education. Some were like Mr. Morris’s Bow-maiden—warriors 
at a pinch, and prophetic. “There were hardly any forbidden 
degrees of relationship ”—a point on which we wish we could get 
more information. If brother and sister marry in myth, is it not 
merely to preserve the blood of the Volsungs? Children were 
very apt to be exposed—a custom which ‘lasted till Chris- 
tianity came in—in Iceland. Among crafts the most honoured 
was that of the smith. Germany exported amber from time 
immemorial, and turnips, to which Tiberius was partial. If 
their ships were rude, and unlike the Viking craft, their 
hearts were dauntless. Of war there is little new to be said— 
but we differ from Mr. Gummere about Baresarks. They 
were “professional lunatics” and bullies, and were held in no 
esteem by real champions like Grettir. The Sagas constantly 
express the contempt, the fear, and the hatred of the Baresark, 
the professional bully. He was very like the ferocious American 
of the West, the terror of towns. The Baresarks were exactly 
parallel to these boasting blackguards. The funeral rites were 
more or less Homeric. Still on the Ayrshire coast we may see 
such a howe as Elpenor’s ghost desired, “the grave of a luckless 
man” on a headland above the sea. Beowulf also claimed a 
mound on a brow of the coast as his due in death. As to graves 
and gold Mr. Gummere might have quoted the famous ghost in 
golden armour that haunted a mound in Wales whence was dug 
the massive gold corslet now in the British Museum. Mr, 
Gummere’s chapters on Religion are unavoidably a little vague. 
Our information is vague, but by him it is sensibly stated. He 
mainly rests on German authorities, and it is curious to mark 
how seldom he has occasion to quote English scholars. His 
book is “popular” in the good, and a little in the less 
good, sense of the word. We really expect a writer on Ger- 
manic Origins to tackle the question of land tenure. The German 
was a rather sentimental ruffian, but he had muscles and fighting 
qualities. 


MR. ANSTEY’S HUMOUR.* 


Sees Mr. Anstey gained his first success as an original 
humourist, the various departures he has made from the 
literary form of his first work have amply proved that the range 
of his artistic expression is not less remarkable than the indi- 
viduality of his humour. Not in Vice Versé can be discovered 
the promise of The Travelling Companions; the humour of that 
delightful example of fantastic extravaganza is of a kind totally 
distinct from the delicate and subtle humour of this exquisite 
“story in scenes.” From exuberant farce we pass to pure 
comedy. From one point of view, The Travelling Companions 
may be classed with Voces Populi, in which Mr. Anstey ex- 
hibited his mastery of the dialogue as a vehicle for humorous 
characterization. But the two works differ as greatly as a 
perfected design differs from a first draft. In The Travel- 
ling Companions we have a dramatic scheme whose develop- 
ment interests us as the action of a drama should interest when 
represented on the stage. The characters are no longer strongly 
accented yet shadowy types, but are studies from life, and vibrate 
with actuality. In the imbroglios that spring from the rivalries 
of Cultchard and Podbury, and the play of cross-purposes in which 
they are unconscious actors with the high-toned Hypatia and the 
charming Miss Trotter, we have certain old and perennial comedy- 
motives, transfigured by the medium of the Ansteyan humour. 
As to the execution of the design, Mr. Anstey has done nothing 
so excellent. It were as idle to cite this scene or that in a work 
that will bear no such detachment as to fall into a descant on 
the relative humours of the parts presented—the comparative 
merits of the inexpressible prig Cultchard, or the enthralling 
study of the American girl, and so forth. In Mr. Bernard 
Partridge as an illustrator once again Mr. Anstey is fortunate 
indeed. Mr. Partridge has given him of his best. His drawings 
are exceedingly clever and admirably sympathetic. 

It is the happy note of Mr. Anstey’s humour that it engages 
all and sundry by the breadth and geniality of its appeal. There 
is no possibility of any contention arising about it, for it is incon- 
ceivable that it should prove a divider of families, as has chanced 
to some humourists. One person only have we known whose 
study of the Ansteyan humour might seem a trifle misapplied, 
and with him there was less of imperfect assimilation than of 


* The Travelling Companions. By F. Anstey. Illustrated by J* 
Bernard Partridge. London: Longmans & Co. 1892. . 

Mr, Punch’s Model Music-Hall Songs and Dramas, By F. Anstey. 
Illustrated. London: Bradbury, Agnew, & Co, 1892. 
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untutored enthusiasm. He was determinedly bent upon the 
harmless quest of some “ moral ”—not “ shut within the bosom of 
the rose,” as the Laureate’s poem has it, but within the fantastic 
maze of Vice Versdé. We are minded of this inquiring soul by the 
delightful vision of the future, a vision of the London County 
Council, clothed in pure Macdougalism, sitting in judgment upon 
& proposed music-hall ballad, which serves as introduction to Mr. 
Anstey’s Songs and Dramas for the Model  Music-hall. The 
scene is exceedingly diverting. It is an application by counsel 
for the renewal of a poet's license, and the reading of the 
blameless ballad in question is accompanied, verse by verse, 
by the perversely ingenious comment and protests of a 
Council intent upon discovering something in it that is not 
moral. The satire is very pleasing and wholesome, and nothing 
could be more effective by way of preface to the songs and 
dramatic sketches that follow. These amusing travesties are, of 
course, familiar to all readers of Punch; and as now collected, 
and retouched in part, they are certain to delight a still larger 
audience. Although by no means of equal merit, these songs are 
among the most beguiling examples of Mr. Anstey’s humour; and 
as reproductions of the spirit and style of typical music-hall 
lyrics not a few of them must be pronounced perfect. As to the 
incongruous association of Mr. Anstey’s Music-Hall Dramas with 
the writings of Anna and Jane Taylor, it may prove an element 
of humour somewhat intangible to not a few readers; for not 
everybody, we fear, has benefited by the works of those admir- 
able preceptors of youth. Still, apart from the merits and 
novelty of their dramatic scheme, those Taylorian adaptations are 
rich in entertainment. It needs the full Ongar training, how- 
ever, to feel the tragic intensity of “Joe, the Jam-Eater,” the 
agonizing drama of “ The Fatal Pin,” and the affecting moral play, 
“Jack Parker.” 


BELFAST.* 


people are beginning to discover that there is one 
thriving town in Ireland. The greater part of Belfast is new, 
but not in the sense of “New” Tipperary. There are riots now 
and then in the month of July ; but Ulstermen do not cut off the 
tails of cattle or hough young horses. Belfast certainly returned 
one Home Rule member at the last election; but his bed will 
not be one of roses if he stands again. We recently gave an 
account of the present state of trade, and showed what a large 
slice of the Imperial Revenue is derived from it. The Town Book 
tells what a short time has elapsed since the Northern capital 
was a mere village. Soon after Elizabeth came to the throne 
it was found to be a good centre for shipbuilding, and in 1636 
the Eagle's Wing was launched. Belfast was made a Corporation 
in 1613, and George Trevellien—ominous name—was returned 
as one of the first M.P.’s. The Irish harp was then first quartered 
with the arms of England. 

Seeing that half the names in Belfast are of Scottish origin, it 
seems strange to remember that in Cromwell's time the Scots were 
banished from the town and removed to the West of Ireland, 
Colonel Cooper, the Governor, having decreed that no Scotsman 
should be allowed domicile for several years. At this time the town 
only contained 150 houses, nearly all thatched, but eight years 
later W. Sacheverell writes :—“ Belfast is the second town in 
Ireland, well built, full of people, and of great trade.” In 1688 
the Long Bridge was finished at a cost of 8,cool.; but four years 
afterwards seven of the arches fell in, having been weakened by 
Schomberg drawing his heavy cannon over it ; and it was finally 
taken down in 1841. 

In 1725 the first bleaching machine was erected at Ballydrain, 
near Belfast, we believe by a Mr. Stuart. A relation, John 
Younghusband, came over from England, was apprenticed, and 
inherited the business. The use of chemicals for bleaching was 
introduced in 1764, and soon Mr. Younghusband found that he 
could not make money by the old process of buttermilk and sun- 
shine, so he shut up shop, as his integrity did not allow him to 
adopt a process which he considered to be injurious to the fabric. 
The place was sold, the old house pulled down, and a hideous 
though costly, and no doubt comfortable, house built, which, 
however, had the appearance of a county gaol, and spoilt a very 
picturesque old place. This has been the history of many other 
houses. Constant fluctuations are in progress, The rebuilding 
of the Mulhollands Mill in 1830, and the change from the use 
of cotton to linen, were the beginning of the prosperity of Belfast. 
The American war was its making ; but shipbuilding is now the 
most prosperous of all its trades, and they boast that not only the 
ships, but all their fittings and furniture, are produced in the 


town, down even to the knives and forks. This is the native home 
of the ships of the White Star Line, which, as is well known, have 
distanced all competitors in rapid passages across the Atlantic, 
In 1786 the whole tonnage of the port was 34,287, carried in 772 
ships. The population at that time was 16,000. By 1802 it had 
risen to 19,000, and in 1807 to 22,095. It is now, not reckoning 
all the suburbs, 273,000. 

The Town Book is almost the only old record now existing, 
and Mr. Young has done well to print it whole. It had been 
used by various historians, but had long disappeared from the 
collection of the Donegal family. We do not quite understand 
why it should now belong to the widow of the solicitor of that 
family. It was discovered by the late Marquess in an old chest, 
and with other law papers, given into the custody of Mr. Torens, 
who, we believe, was most unwilling to let it be seen; however, 
now Mr. Young has been allowed to reprint the documents, and 
to dedicate the book to the person who might naturally be sup- 
posed to be the owner, Lady Shaftesbury, daughter and heiress 
of the third Marquess of Donegal. The different documents date 
from the years 1613 to 1816. They are, of course, mostly of 
local interest, but the historian will find many valuable con- 
tributions to history, and the political economist many curious 
entries which throw light on municipal government, laws, and 
taxation. 

We think Mr. Young has scarcely sufficiently recognized the 
value of his find. Had he quadrupled his notes, he would 
have much added to the permanent utility of the book. 
It has been published for subscribers only, but might have 
been expected to secure a wider sale, for the people of the town 
are greatly interested in its history, and though very proud of 
their own achievements, do not disparage the day of small things. 
The original “ sovereign and burgesses” were displaced in 1671, 
and a mayor and aldermen substituted. The talk is now that the 
mayor is shortly to be raised to the dignity of a Lord Mayor, 
when, no doubt, the town itself will blossom into a city. The 
illustrations, many of them reproductions of old prints, of great 
local value, are numerous and good. The frontispiece is a bird’s- 
eye view of the place, on which is cleverly printed in red the ex- 
tent of the town in 1690, a mere patch on the whole view. 


IN STARRY REALMS.* 


HIS is an attractive little volume; all the more so that it 
is unenlivened by deliberate pleasantry. The inimitable 
manner of the new Lowndean Professor lends a spontaneous and 
delightful charm to the humorous turns of his vind voce utter- 
ances ; but scientific jokes are rarely exhilarating in print, and 
he has shown judgment in excluding them from the present 
collection. It consists of twenty-two short essays reprinted from 
various periodicals, besides an address on “ The Movements of 
the Stars,” delivered at Birmingham from the Presidential Chair 
of the Midland Institute. The two concluding chapters, on 
Krakatoa and Darwinism respectively, alone diverge from the 
astronomical line pursued by the others. Four treat of the solar 
heat-supply—three of the moon's history and habitudes; Venus 
and Mercury, Mars and Jupiter, come in for special attention 
among the planets; the great seething chaos in Orion's sword- 
belt illustrates the world of nebule; while the number and 
distances of the stars, and the advantages of their photographic 
registration, ‘are, in successive familiar dissertations, brought home 
to the least accustomed intelligence. The style of popular ex- 
position adopted throughout is, indeed, admirable ; by the aid of 
examples from everyday life, most happily chosen, abstruse con- 
ceptions are rendered easily comprehensible; and a clear discern- 
ment of the needs of the unlearned is coupled with inexhaustible 
patience in providing for them. Patience is, perhaps, the most 
indispensable endowment of any one striving to make the steep 
ways of knowledge plain ; and Sir Robert Ball possesses an excep- 
tionally large share of it. He never wearies of the topic in hand ; 
he tries one elucidatory artifice after another ; he condescends end- 
lessly to ignorance. Hence, in great part, his deserved popularity, 
since it is only through the benignity of patience that skill and 
sympathy become really effective. Nor can trouble be better spent 
than in securing intelligibility by whatever section of the public 
a writer chooses to address. 

Our author holds, in general, eminently sound opinions. He 
is averse to startling novelties, and indulges speculation barely 
to the length of its tether by discretion. His adoption, accord- 
ingly, even with some reserve, of Schiaparelli’s remarkable 
conclusions as to the rotation-periods of Mercury and Venus, 
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affords in itself a presumption in favour of the validity of the 
evidence by which they are supported. Both planets, we are 
led to believe by the Milanese astronomer, turn an invariable 
fate to the sun. In other words, their axial and revolutionary 
movements are isochronous, like those of our moon, and owing 
doubtless to the same cause. Only that the great bodily tides 
which, in all three cases, acted by frictional resistance to 
destroy rotation in the past, were raised by the earth on the 
moon, but by the sun on the planets. Their behaviour in 
ting to him always the same hemisphere would thus, as 
Sir Robert Ball says, “serve to illustrate in a striking manner 
one of the most interesting of modern astronomical doctrines ”— 
that, namely, concerning the effects of tidal friction in modifying 
the arrangements of a system of rotating and revolving bodies. 
Strong protests have, nevertheless, been raised of late against 
the very slow rotation ascribed to Venus. M. Niesten, of 
Brussels, and M. Trouvelot, of Meudon, especially, regard their 
observations as conclusive for a period—not of 225 days, as 
inferred at Milan, and to a great extent confirmed at Nice—but 
of not far from twenty-four hours. The discrepancy is startling, 
and cannot be reconciled offhand by the most careful efforts at 
arbitration. One practical lesson, however, may be derived from 
a study of the conflicting testimony. It is that only the “ polar 
spots ” of Venus can be looked to for the determination of her 
axial movement. These alone of the planet’s markings lay claim 
either to definiteness or permanence sufficient for the purpose. 
They are brilliantly white, and are often emphasized by dark 
circumferential shadings; and M. Trouvelot has frequently suc- 
ceeded in resolving them into congeries of sparkling points like 
the summits of high mountains rising above the dense atmosphere 
covering the globe all around and below. This explanation of 
their nature M. Trouvelot does not, indeed, hesitate to adopt. 

The Lowndean Professor is somewhat partial to tidal friction. 
His mathematical sympathies, engaged by the beauty and in- 
genuity of Professor Darwin's investigations on the subject, lead 
him to welcome symptoms of the potency, in fact, of a mode of 
action in theory so recondite, yet so demonstrably inevitable. 
Thus, he follows Professor Darwin in interpreting, as one of its 
effects, the anomalous swiftness of the inner satellite of Mars 
relatively to the time of rotation of its primary, Every other 
secondary body with which we are acquainted needs several 
“ days,” such as they are meted out to it by the governing mass, 
to complete a circuit; but Phobos revolves three times while 
Mars turns once upon its axis, and this singular speed is in 
flagrant contradiction with Laplace’s nebular theory of the solar 
system. It seemed, however, possible to come to the rescue with 
the supposition that, in the long interval since the little moon 
came into being, solar tidal friction had so effectually exerted 
itself in reducing the rate of the planet’s rotation, as to lengthen 
out its original period of about seven to twenty-fouranda half hours. 
But there is a fatal flaw in this seductive hypothesis. Mr. Nolan 
has shown conclusively that long before the sun-raised tides could 
have done their supposed work the satellite would, by a reactive 
effect of the process, have been precipitated upon the surface of 
the planet! Thus the combination would have ceased to exist 
in the course of being brought by the postulated method into its 
present condition. 

“Dark stars” have within the last few years assumed a position 
of unlooked-for prominence. Theory, it is true, anticipated a 
plentiful sprinkling of them through space. Suns must, it would 
appear to our minds, eventually exhaust their powers of shining ; 
but they cannot therefore be supposed to sink into annihilation. 
They presumably lead thenceforward a cieca vita as gravitating, 
but otherwise inert, masses, signifying their presence, under 
favourable circumstances, through their power of swaying the 
movements of still radiant bodies. 


‘We are thus able [our author remarks, p. 38] to learn 
something*about these dark stars, which, though never them- 
selves seen, are felt, so to speak, by their action on stars that 
can be observed. The more we meditate on this subject the 
more probable does it become, not only that dark extinguished 
suns exist, but that they abound in immense numbers ; in fact, 
it might be fairly argued that these dead stars vastly exceed 
in number the bright and living ones. Matter only becomes 
visible to us across the abyss of stellar distance during those 
episodes in its career, be they few or many, in which it ha 

s to be ata temperature of incandescence. When the 
temperature has waned, so that the = ceases to glow, it 
may reasonably be held that the body has joined the majority.’ 


Invisible stellar bodies, however, not only influence motion, 
but affect lustre. When suitably situated for intervening be- 
tween our eyes and their visible companions, they give rise to 
periodically-recurring eclipses. But the detailed consideration of 
these eclipees raises the question whether the globes producing 
them are truly effete suns, or whether they are by nature 


dark—devoid, that is to say, ab origine, of the machinery needed 
for the emission of light? There is a good deal to be said for 
the latter view. For Algol and its satellite, as well as other 
similar pairs made up of a bright and an obscure member, seem 
to be in the very beginning of their careers. There is no sign 
that they have made much progress in the way of condensation. 
They are, on the contrary, exceedingly tenuous in substance ; 
the systems they form can be inferred to be still almost in a 
rudimentary condition; and their brilliant member shines with 
singular intensity. Algol, for example, probably sends forth at 
least sixty times as much light as our own sun, although far 
inferior to it in mass, The unseen body, then, so intimately 
associated with it, can hardly be already superannuated. It 
appears more likely that it never possessed than that it should so 
soon have lost the faculty of light-giving. 

Sir Robert Ball considers the illumination of nebule to be 
entirely due to their native elevation of temperature; and there 
is certainly no obvious reason why the “fire-mist ” of sidereal realms 
should not be as hot as we choose to imagine it to be. It should, 
indeed, be enormously hot to give the observed nebular spectrum, 
including, as it does, the line of the salamander element—helium, 
besides the ultra-violet rays of hydrogen. The circumstance, too, 
is perhaps significant that none of the characteristic hydrogen- 
lines have ever yet been developed by simply raising the tem- 
perature of the gas; they seem procurable only by the aid of 
electrical discharges. The forms, moreover, of many nebule 
strongly suggest the influence of electrical forces, such as are 
admittedly concerned in shaping the appendages of comets passing 
the sun. There is, in short, much to justify the surmise that 
ether-waves, of lengths measured by metres, instead of by ten- 
millionths of millimetres, play a much more important part in 
cosmical phenomena than has yet been assigned to them. 

A curious and rarely adverted-to feature of Saturn’s “crape- 
ring” is overlooked in the volume before us. The whole system of 
rings is generally held to be composed of revolving particles, 
identical in nature, but distributed with various degrees of density. 
But the crape-ring shows, when projected upon the body of the 
planet, as a semi-transparent, dusky shading. Its constituent 
corpuscles are then less reflective of sunlight than the background 
upon which they are seen; while those of the bright rings are 
considerably more reflective than the same Saturnian surface. 
This seems to establish a fundamental distinction between the 
materials of the two formations. 

The frontispiece to In Starry Realms is furnished by one of the 
splendid photographs of the moon recently taken with the great 
Lick refractor. Although some of these display rills and crater- 
lets new to telescopic observers, the truth of Sir Robert Ball’s 
remark “that no material addition to our knowledge of lunar 
topography has been contributed by photography,” can hardly yet 
be gainsaid. So varied, in fact, is the relief of the moon’s surface 
that the details of each region would need a series of differ- 
ing exposures to bring them out in full perfection. Crater-pits 
and terraces, plains and peaks, all want their own due allowance 
of time, and depict themselves more or less unsatisfactorily if they 
do not get it. A thoroughly good telescopic view is thus sur- 
passed only in regard to permanence by the chemical prints so far 
obtained, The illustrations in the body of the work under review 
are from drawings; they are, however, excellent ; the binding 
also is tasteful, and the print good. We therefore confidently 
anticipate for In Starry Realms a vogue at least equal to that of 
its predecessors by the same gifted author. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


R a man who holds the austere doctrine that a book made 

up of articles is not a book, M. Ferdinand Brunetiére (1) pro- 
duces a good number of these nondescripts. And we are very 
glad that he does, for not many people's books are better worth 
reading. The present collection, as M. Brunetiére is careful to 
call it in his preface to M. Porel, consists of the fifteen lectures 
which the writer gave on the stage of the Odéon between 
November and February last. The subjects of these were—the 
Cid, Le Menteur, Rodogune, the Ecole des femmes, Andromaque, 
Tartufe, Phédre, Turcaret, Rhadamiste et Zénobie, the comedies of 
Marivaux, Zaire, the rise of the Bourgeois drama, the Mariage 
de Figaro, the Romantic Theatre, Scribe and Musset. All these 
tempting but sometimes trying subjects M. Brunetiére has 
treated with that relish for the theatre which seldom fails French 
men of letters, but with a knowledge of the literary drama 
and a power of criticizing it which is very rare even among 
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them. Within anything like the same space, we know nothing 
like the same amount of erudite information and acute criticism 
on the successive developments of the French theatre, and we say 
this not, of course, committing ourselves (bien s'en faut /) to all 
M. Brunetiére’s views and opinions. To “ tay ditto to Mr. Burke” 
is a very feeble form of eulogy when Mr. Burke isa critic. The 
true compliment is to say, that on no point of a vast range of 
subject is Mr. Burke’s opinion to be safely neglected by any one 
who wishes thoroughly to understand the subject. And that we 
generally, and in this book perhaps more than ever, can say of 
M. Brunetiére, 

The two numbers of the Artistes célébres (2) before us are both well 
entitled to their place in the series, but one is considerably more 
interesting than the other to the general reader. The Audrans 
were a well-known family of engravers of the late seventeenth and 
early eighteenth century in France, and the reproduction of 
others’ work which the best of them did is good in an excellent 
kind. But Raffet was an artist of almost the first rank in his 
own class, for originality, vigour, and variety. We say variety, 
because, though he is best known by his military subjects, and no 
doubt preferred them, specimens given in this well and abun- 
dantly illustrated book show that he was by no means, like some 
artists, powerless when he travelled out of his special circle. A 
series of portraits of the chief civil as well as military actors in 
the Roman troubles of 1849 have a cachet and style only to be 
found elsewhere in the work of the greatest portrait-painters. 
But, no doubt, he was a battle-and-soldier painter first of all. 
He was not of those who master a few familiar types, and simply 
reproduce them—a study here given of two pipers of the 79th, 
whom he saw in passing through Gibraltar, is as good as his 
Grenadiers and Chasseurs of the Guard. And in his larger pieces 
he had a sort of romantic and suggestive vagueness, facilitated, 
perhaps, a little by the medium—lithography—in which he chiefly 
dealt, but peculiar to himself, and contrasting almost equally in 
fashion with the neat academics of Vernet, and with the more 
modern style, spirited, but utterly unpoetic, of Detaille and 
Neuville. There are more than a hundred and fifty cuts here, 
most of them full-page; the number is to be bought for eight 
francs, and it is uncommonly well worth the money. 

For this year’s “ season of waters” “ Mars” has followed up his 
album devoted to the western division of the Channel seaside 
resorts by another ranging from Cherbourg to Dunkirk (3). The 
book is, we think, more amusing than its predecessor, and is 
certainly more directly satirical. The scenes and buildings of 
the innumerable watering-places that dot the Norman and Picard 
coasts are given well enough; the local costumes and counte- 
nances are hit off ingeniously ; and the male part of the visitors 
are satirized good-naturedly, but rather sharply. The three 
exquisites who in one plate sit, faultlessly if monotonously 
arrayed, in the same attitude, and in complete silence, by the side 
of a very pretty and brilliantly dressed damsel, are excellent. 
But nobcdy will be surprised to hear that neither aborigines nor 
male persons supply the chief subject of the artist’s care. The 
eternal feminine (she is rather too eternal, pretty as she is, owing 
to the immutable and invariable Marsian nose) of all ages, in all 
costumes, and almost we had said in none—this is his real subject. 
The modern bathing maiillot, plain, striped, starred, barred, 
flowered, arabesqued, and decorated so as more ingeniously to 
set off convexity and concavity, affords him great opportunities, 
whereof, it need hardly be said, he takes advantage. But “ Mars” 
is never coarse, and (though a little bloodless and conventional) 
always “elegant.” 

The name of Ruvigny (4) plays nosmall part in English history, 
wherein, however, its bearers are subject to a good deal of con- 
fusion. Macaulay, who was careful about such matters, is pretty 
correct in his text; but his index-maker made a hash of them, 
and others have made a worse, owing to the fact that three 
Ruvignys, a father and two sons, came to England after the 
Revocation. The younger of the sons, properly designated La 
Caillemotte (Macaulay’s “Caillemot”), from an estate of his 
grandmother's, was mortally wounded at the Boyne ; the other 
survived to become the Galway of Almanza. Their father, 
the subject of this book, refused to bear active arms against 
his country, and, indeed, died soon after James's flight, but had 
helped to regiment the Huguenots for the English service. He 
was an old man of very high character, and had been long 
connected with England; for his half-sister was Lady South- 
ampton, and he was thus the uncle of Rachel Lady Russell. 
He had been sent on errands of negotiation to London, and 


(2) Les artistes cétébres—Les Audran. Par G. Duplessis. Raffet. Par ¥- 
Lhomme, Paris: Librairie de!’ Art. 

(3) Sable et galet. Par Mars. Paris: Plon. 

(4) Le Marquis de Ruvigny. Par A.de Galtier de Laroque. Paris: 


as far back as the Rebellion had been designated (had not 
Mazarin deserted the King’s cause) to make a descent in favour 
of the Royalists with five thousand Frenchmen at Pendennis 
Castle. He was a soldier and a diplomatist of merit, and long 
discharged, with as much success as was possible in the increasing 
determination of the King to suppress Protestantism, the difficult 
and ungracious office of “ Deputy-General” for the Reformed 
Churches. No one had anything but respect for Ruvigny—even 
Saint-Simon speaks well of him—and the King not only offered 
him the almost unique privilege of holding Protestant service in 
his own house if he would remain in France, but allowed him 
after his exile to enjoy his estates. M. de Laroque’s account is 


full and interesting. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


NEWFOUNDLAND to Cochin China, by Mrs. Howard 

Vincent (Sampson Low & Co.), is the record of a traveller, 
writ in journal fashion from day to day, and embraces both the 
far east and the far west of the Northern hemisphere. It is 
written in a chatty style, and has the’merits that belong to the 
first impressions of a vigilant observer. Mrs. Howard Vincent 
was, it is clear, determined to see the best of things, and to see 
things at their best. Hence there is not a little that is pleasing 
to read in her notes of travel, and if not particularly novel are 
the sights that engage her comment, her descriptions have the 
charm of freshness and sincerity, and show a happy avoidance of 
the cheap and easy kind of “comparison” in which many 
modern voyagers are apt to indulge themselves. Such questions 
as the relative foulness of Peking streets and the streets of 
other cities, or the greater or lesser height of the Selkirk range 
compared with other mountains, are not threshed out afresh by 
Mrs. Vincent in narrating her course of travel to Newfoundland, 
across the continent of America by the Canadian Pacific, to 
British Columbia, and thence to Japan, China, and Annam. Thus, 
it is the pleasures of travelling, not the boredom, that are sug- 
gested to the reader of this bright series of sketches of East and 
West. The illustrations are for the most part good, and some 
interesting and useful notes by Colonel Howard Vincent, origi- 
nally addressed to the Cutlers’ Company and the Chamber of 
Commerce of Sheflield, form an appropriate appendix to the 
volume. 

Mr. G. R. Redgrave's History of Water-Colour Painting in 
England (Sampson Low & Co.) is a handy and well-illustrated 
volume contributed to the series of “ Art Text-Books” edited by 
Mr. Poynter. In the general arrangement of the text, this his- 
torical sketch follows that prefixed to Mr. Samuel Redgrave’s in 
the well-known Catalogue of the South Kensington Water- 
Colour collections. Brief biographical and descriptive accounts 
are given, in chronological sequence, so far as circumstances 
permit, of every artist in water-colour of any reputation from the 
middle of the eighteenth century to the present day, the last 
name in the book, of artists dealt with in the summary, being 
that of Paul J. Naftel, who died in the autumn of last year. 
With so comprehensive an aim, there is no attempt to supply 
anything like a critical examination of the various schools or 
developments of water-colour drawing in Mr. Redgrave's general 
sketch of the art. Names of great artists and mediocre, masters 
and disciples, all find a place in what appears to be a complete, 
and certainly is a conscientious, survey of the subject. The book, 
in short, is a readable compilation, and ought to prove useful as 
a volume for reference. 

Men of Might, or “Studies of Great Characters” (Edward 
Arnold), is a collection of biographical lectures by Messrs. A. OC. 
Benson, M.A., and H. F. W. Tatham, M.A., which are intended 
to be addressed to small classes of boys “ from fifteen to eighteen 
in age,” and have already been so delivered at Eton College, it 
would appear. Thus, as the authors observe, their practical 
value has, to a certain extent, been tested. Socrates, Mahomet, 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux, Savonarola, Wesley, Washington, Dr 
Arnold, Livingstone, and Charles George Gordon are among the 
great men dealt with. That this kind of condensed biography 
may be usefully employed in class we do not doubt. And it is 
pleasant to all who are interested in the free and independent 
English schoolboy to learn that “other similar lectures which 
failed to interest or please” have been omitted from & present 
volume. 

Lovers of the Wagnerian opera may be cmainatel to the 
admirable little handbooks of Albert Heintz, of which we have 
excellent translations by Constance Bache, treating of Tristan 
and Isolde and of The Meistersingers of Nuremberg (Novello, 
Ewer, & ©o.), in separate volumes. The development of each 
work is set forth with the greatest possible clearness in brief 
space, and illustrated with numerous musical examples. 
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In the series of “Great French Writers,” edited by M. J. J. 
Jusserand, we have a good translation by Melville B. Anderson 
of M. de Rémusat’s Thiers (Fisher Unwin). The English ver- 
sions of this somewhat unequal series are very well printed, 
neatly bound, and have excellent portraits, 

Mr. Andrew Lang’s interesting and, we may add, char acteristic 
anthology of English lyrics— The Blue Poetry Book (Longmans & 
Co.)—appears, in a new edition, clothed anew in blue, with a 
charming binding reproduced from an Italian fifteenth-century 
design, and is printed on India paper. Some few notes are 
added, the most intetesting of which refers to Lady Anne 
Barnard and Auld Robin Gray. 

The new edition of Poems by Keats, selected, with notes, by 
Francis T. Palgrave (Macmillan & Co.), in the “G. T.” series, 
is in all ways a delightful little book, though it still lacks some of 
the finest sonnets of the poet—“On a Dream,” “To Homer,” “On 
the Sea,” and “ After Dark Vapours ”—and retains such feeble 
examples as that to the poet Wells, that to George Keats, that to 
G. A, W., and half-a-dozen more of the same kind. 

Something new in book illustration we have in My Little 
Friends, by E. Heinrichs (Griffith, Farran, & Co.), “a choice 
collection of children’s portraits, accompanied by appropriate 
poems,” which is composed of photographs of real babies of various 
ages, living and thriving, we trust, in various parts of the United 
States. They certainly look thriving, for they are uncommonly 
like the pictorial testimonials supplied by grateful parents to 
proprietors of infants’ food. Master Munroe, of Boston (Mass.), 
is a fine example in this class. He has no “ poem,” however, 
though he deserves one rather more than the grotesque “ Baby- 
Row” of Omaha, four long-clothed babes of whom the poet 
writes 

uts forth its daint 

And clothes iteclf with 

at the dawning of the day; 
And charms us with the sweetness 

of the odours we perceive, 
It resembles, though but faintly, 

these beauties, we believe. 


We admit the faintness of the resemblance. No poem, again, is 
dedicated to the charms of Master Reed, apparently a “ coloured” 
baby, of Lexington, Ky., though Miss Frances Gaitskill Willis, 
of the same town, is honoured as a “sweet floweret.” Happily, 
we are not called upon to deal with the respective claims of the 
sixty or seventy portraits in this gallery of American infants. 

As aselection, we have nothing to urge against Selected Poems, 
by Walt Whitman (New York: Webster & Co.; London: 
Putnam’s Sons). It is a good selection by a friend of the poet’s, 
though the poet had “ nothing to do with it,” we are told, “save 
in the most general way of approval.” But we cannot agree with 
the editor that nothing but “a defective lyrical sense” can be 
the excuse of those who do not find “ wonderfully rhythmic” 
such lines as 


Keep your fields of clover and timothy, and your cornfields 


and orchards, 
Keep the blossoming buckwheat fields where the Ninth- 


month bees hum ; 
Give me faces and streets—give me those phantoms incessant 
and endless along the trottoirs. 


Modern Humour—“ a necessity for the modern platform ” is 
modern humour—is edited by Mr. Alfred H. Miles (Hutchinson 
& Co.), and supplies the reader and reciter with choice specimens 
of humour in prose and verse for “popular” gatherings. 

The fifth volume of The Golfing Annual, edited by David 
Scott Duncan (“ The Field” Office), is before us. It comprises 
the usual record information in the form of a Club Directory, 
which now embraces 529 clubs, together with particulars of last 
year’s championship contests, the new Rules of the game adopted 
by the. St. Andrews Club, and various papers on golfing by 
Messrs. H. 8. C. Everard, R. A. Collingwood, W. F. Collier, and 
others. 

Among handy pocket guides we have a new edition of the 
Tourist's Guide to the Continent, issued by the Great Eastern Railway 
Company, edited by Mr. Percy Lindley; Mr. Bernard Hounsell’s 
Coach Drives from London (“ The Road” Office), made up of 
brief descriptive notes of twelve London coaches, their history, 
roads, time-table, &c. ; and Mr. Percy Lindley’s Walks in Holland, 
with map and illustrations. 

Among new editions we have Dr. C. A. Buchheim’s Deutsche 
Lyrike (Macmillan & Co.), “G.T.” series; a new cheap edition 
of The Recreations of a Country Parson, First Series (Longmans & 
Co.); Australian Essays, by Francis Adams (Griffith, Farran, & 
Co.) ; and Part I. of the re-issue, with illustrations, of Henry VIII. 


and the English Monasteries, by the Rev. Dr. F, A. 
O.S.A. (Hodges). 
We have also received Bank Acts and Bank Rate, 1845-91, a 
paper read before the Institute of Bankers by R. H. Inglis 
Palgrave, F.R.S. (Effingham Wilson & Co.); A Review of the 
Economic Position and Liabilities of the Argentine Republic, by 
Major-General A. de OC. Scott (Effingham Wilson & Co.); The 
Localization of Our Forces Revised, by Major H. G. Purdon (Gale 
& Polden); The Depopulation of English Villages, by the Rev. 
Wickham Tozer (Clarke & Co.); The Church ; Invisible, Visible, 
Catholic, National, by the Ven. Archdeacon W. Macdonald 
Sinclair, D.D. (Elliot Stock) ; America, as a Field for Investment, 
a Lecture by William John Menzies, W.S. (Blackwood & Sons) ; 
A Key to Arithmetic for Beginners, by Messrs. J. and E. J. 
Brooksmith (Macmillan & Co.); Problems in Arithmeticand Men- 
suration, by A. Newell (Percival & Co.); Moral Training, a 
paper read before the Froebel Society, by Miss Shirreff (Philip & 
Son) ; Sadducee versus Pharisee,a “ V indication of Neo-materialism,” 
by G. M. McCrie (Bickers & Son); the Report of the City and 
Guilds of London Institute (Gresham College) ; and the Catalogue 
of the Borough of Richmond Free Public Library (Spottiswoode 
& Co.) 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS, sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the Satrurpay Review should be 
addressed to Messrs. R. AnpERson & Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
or to the Orrics, 38 SourHampton STREET, StRaND, Lonpon, 
A printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application, 

—— 


PARIS. 

The Satvrpay Review may be had in Paris every Saturday 
JSrom Messrs. Borveau & CHEVILLET, 22 Rue de la Banque 
(near the Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received. Copies 
are likewise obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI’s, 224 Rue de 
Rivoli; at Le Kiosauz Durrrron, Boulevard des Capucines; 
and Le KiosquE Micuet, Boulevard des Capucines, 


THE UNITED STATES. 
Copies are cn sale at Tun INTERNATIONAL News ComPany’s 
Orrices, 83 & 85 Duane Street, New York, and at Messrs. 
Damrutt & Upuam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Annual Subscription, including postage to any part of the 
United States, is £1 10s, 4d. or 87 39, and may be forwarded 
direct to the Publisher, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr. B, F. Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London. International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 
advance, may commence at any time. 


Now ready, VOLUME LXXIIL., bound in cloth, price 16s. Cloth 
Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 28. each. Also 
Reading Cases, price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each. May be had at 
the Office, or through any Bookseller. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LYCEUM THEATRE.—“ KING HENRY VIIL” TO-DAY 


at Two, and every Evening at Eight (except Saturday), Cardinal W . Mr. 
IRVIEG, Gums Katharine, Miss ELLEN TERKY. MATINEES of** HENRY VIII.” 
every 8a’ yy at Two o'clock. Box Office (Mr. Hurst) open Ten to Five, and during the 
performance. Seats also booked by letter or telegram.—LYCEUM. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


ADMISSION ONE SHILLING. 
THE DAILY FREE ENTERTAINMENTS include :— 
LOCKHART’S MARVELLOUS ELEPHANTS. 
The most extraordinary example of animal training in the world. 
And NEW GRAND BALLET D’ACTION, entitled 
RED RIDING HOOD. 
Produced under the direction of Mr. OSCAR BARRETT. 
Arranged by Madame KATTI LANNEKR, 
GRAND FIREWORK DISPLAY BY C, T. BROCK & CO. EVERY THURSDAY 


HE “EDWIN LONG” GALLERY, 25 OLD BOND 

STREET.—TWENTY superb WORKS by the late EDWIN LONG, R.A,, ON 

VIEW DAILY. from 10 till 6, at the above eddress. Parable of the Sower—Finding of 
Moses—The Alameda of Seville, &c. &c.—Admission, including *. 
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MEDICAL TIMES.—*‘Eminently suit- 
for invalids." 
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THE CHURCH AND THE 
GENERAL ELECTION. 


TO CANDIDATES, SPEAKERS, AND WORKERS. 


¥or information on the question of Church and State, and the history and pro- 
@ress of the Church in Wales in particular, application should be made at once to 
the Church Defence Institution, 9 Bridge Street, Westminster, S.W., where all 
Publications (including the books and speeches of Lord Selborne, Mr. Freeman, Mr. 


Gladstone, the Bishop of Durham, &c, &c.) may be obtained. Specimens of leaflets | 
and posters may be seen at the Depdt, 30 Parliament Street, 8.W.; or will be sent 


by post on receipt of six stamps. 

A reprint of the scheme for the Disestablishment and Disendowment of the 
Church in Wales, to which frequent reference was made in the House of Commons 
in the Debate on February 23, is now ready. 

H. GRANVILLE DICKSON, General Secretary. 

9 Bridge Street, Westminster, S.W. 


[NTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL 


EXHIBITION, and 


BUFFALO BILL’S (Colonel W. F. Copy) 


WILD WEST, EARL’S COURT, 8.W. 


QPEN DAILY, 11 «a.m. to 11 p.m. 


Chairman of the Executive Committee, H. E. MILNER, F.L.S., C.E. 
Secretary, G. A. LOVEDAY, B.A, 


TWICE DAILY, the 


BAND of the 1st REGIMENT of “GUIDES,” 


from Brussels. By permission of His Majesty the King of the Belgians. 
Conductor, M. L. 


GRENADIER GUARDS’ BAND Daily 


permission of Colonel Trotter).—Conductor, Lieut. Dan Goprrey. 


BUFFALO BILL’S WILD WEST.—For 


the first time in history, will a bandof COSSACKS from the CAU- 
CASUS, commanded by Prince Ivan pzk, thus forming a Congress of 
the horsemen of the world. SIXTH DELEGATION to CONGRESS of ROUGH 
RIDERS of the WORLD.—A Band of South American Gauchos. Meeting of 
Representatives of Primitive Schools of Horsemanship. First time since the 
Deluge. Such a Study of Racial and Ge»graphical extremes. Fifteen Wild Pampa 
Horses never seen or handled by the Riders. Arena Reconstructed. No mud. No 
dust. Co En Two Performances Daily, 3 and 8 P.M., rain or shine. 
iccadilly. 


vered Entrances, 
Boxes, £1 5a, £2, and £2 10s. Can be secured at Tree's, 28 Pi 


JNTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT, 8.W. 


Admission to the Exhibition Grounds, Gardens, and Camp, including one of 
2,500 FREE SEATS at BUFFALO BILL'S WILD WEST, ONE ‘SHILLING, or by 
SeasonTicket (10s. 6d.) 


EXHIBITION OPEN EVERY DAY from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 


Gentlemen who appreciate the luxury of a perfect-fitting SHIRT 
should try 


TAAFFE & COLDWELL'S PERFECTA, 


Six for 33s. post-free. 
30 per cent. under usual retail prices. Send 5s8.6d. for Sample, stating size of 
, Chest, and height. Money returned if not approved of. Made to special 
measure or pattern, no extra charge. 


TAAFPFE & COLDWELL 
81 GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 


UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 
for affording perfect ventil . ; 
“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINOIPLE OF CLOTHING.” 


The Lancet. 
IUustwated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods, with names of 180 Country Agents, 
sent post-free on application. 


ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON’ W. 


COCOA IN PERFECTION. 


FRY’S COCOA. 


Recommended by the highest Medical Authorities for its 
PURITY, SOLUBILITY, and EXCELLENCE, 
LANCET.—‘Pure and very soluble.” | Sir 0, A. CAMERON, President of 


Royal College Ireland, 
“T ha 


ASK FOR “FRY’S CONCENTRATED COCOA.” 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL, Gower Street. — 
urgently NEEDED. N. H. Nrxow, Secretary. Bankers ; Coutts & Cov. 


SUN 
LIFE 


BONUS, 1892. 


The Managers have the pleasure of announcing that the profits 
belonging to the policy-holders for the period since last valuation 
(viz.: Four-and-a-half years) are again remarkably large, and 
amount, after making ordinary and special reserves of greatly 
increased stringency, to a sum of £225,850 in cash. This very 
satisfactory sum will be distributed amongst participating policy- 
holders only; and, as evidence of the successful character of the 
management, it may be stated that an aggregate return will thus 
be made of an amount actually in excess of all the loadings charged 
in the premiums for expenses, profits, and contingencies. 

This statement, astonishing as it may appear, is nevertheless 
easily proved. The premiums received under participating policies 
during the period were £698,372, and the loadings thereon for ex- 
penses, contingencies, and providing bonuses amounted to £185,027. 
Now these policyholders are about to be apportioned a sum of 
£225,850, as stated above, in cash bonuses, which returns to them 


UPWARDS OF £40,000 IN EXCESS OF 
THE LOADINGS IMPOSED. 


For further particulars write to the Chief Office, 63 THREAD- 


NEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, 
General Manager. 


ERARD PIANOS 


18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


ARE STILL WITHOUT RIVAL. 


has said :— 
aoe “But there is only one piano—the ERARD; as to the others, 
imitations.” 


they are but 
“If I mast name a choice, I would preter BRARD’S.” 


Wagner :— 
“ Tho HEARD pianos that Marlborough Street makes v0 


have asked for an BRARD piano.” 


ARD wherever obtainable.” 
During the months of May, June, and July only, the famous ERARD Grands, 
will be sold at a special reduction, either for Cash or on the 
Hire Purchase System, owing to Rebuilding. 
Ss. & P. ERARD, 


18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 


MERRYWEATHERS' 
HIGH-CLASS GARDEN HOSES, 


Non-kinkable or Sphincter Grip. 
Om the lines of the Hoses made by us for our celebrated Fire Engines. 
Beware of Imitations. 
BUY DIRECT. 63 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 


FOOD, 


For INFANTS, CHILDREN, and INVALIDS. 
The London Medical Record says : —“ It is retained after every other Food ts rejected.” 
Retail in Tins, at 1s. 6d., %s., 5s., and 10s., of Chemists, &o., everywhere. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


— 


COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 


KING EDWARD the SIXTH’S SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 


GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ASTON 


WANTED, in September next, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, to teach Science. Potany 
Stary dun will be given to a Lady who can give assistance in Drawing. 
Forme of pplication and fu articulars may be obtained on application, in writi 
8 King Ea School, to whom 
fale (not more ty July 18. 
Birmingham, July 1, 1892. 


RMANY, WEIMAR.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for the 
of GENTLEMEN, conducted by two Enalish Ladies, aassted by 
ments for lady Reference ven mand required, Principals: Mis £. PUNN 


Houpay COACHING TOUR in FRANCE.—ARMY and 

M.A. (Claes Hon.), with (Math. Fon. 
of Two or Three PUPILS to join tmall. Reed Thorough French 

Sonvereation iaugh t.— Address, Cc. c., care o Anderson &Co., 14 Cockapur Street. 


INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
saat “filing. te motive RESIDENT PATIENTS, giving full particulars end terme, 
easter Place, Strand, W.C. — 


GOOD PLAN.—The Eleventh Annual Edition of EX- 
dom aELANATORY BOOK, sent gratis and gives reliable informa- 
GEO EVANS & CO, 


INSURANCES, BANKS, &o. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Fonds, 4,500,002. ING TITUTION. 


Profits Divided, £4,000,000. 
Paid ia Claims, £8,000,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Est. 18365. 
Bo .'f 1899. The next Division of Profits will be made as at 20th Nov. 
nus ear, 1892, and all now assuring will participate. 


ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.0. 


ReYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, 
Incorporated A.D. 1720, 
CLAIMS PAID........£36,000,060, 
LIFE. FIRE. SEA. ANNUITIES. 


FOR THE TEST DEVELOPMENTS OF LIFE ASSURANCE, CONSULT 


CHIEF OFFICE : ROYAL EXCHANGE. EC.,or to 29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


Founpgp 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1891, £373,700,000. 


T= IMPERIAL INsURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. FIRE. 
Est. 1903.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. ; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000, Total Funds, over £1,600,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


No. 22 Norfolk Street, Park Sale of the valuable 
a choice collection of oil and water-colour paintings, works of art, high-class bronzes, 
marble statuary, china, ornamental items, &., silver plate, . cellar of valuable wines 
of renowned vintages, and the usual effects of a gentleman's residence. 


E. & H. LUMLEY have received 
from the owner to SELL by, AUCTION, on the ‘orfolk Street. Park 
commencing Monday next, July 11, and four FURNI- 
TURK on and other EFFECTS, including bright u fenders with implements, 
Wilton pile, Oriental, Brussels, and other Cy and hea . bed-room equipments in 
&c., with dsteads and ing. and enriched 
chimney, console, and pier glasses an —- elegan Pp 
most seeding well-known Porisian in Isterings, with 
draperies mat ; also cabinets, side and occasional with a a costly 


nofort 
Kirsitare in ~1 dark embracing extending, writing, and serving tables, and enclosed 
cabinets, ri tine classical | bronzes, mantel clocks candelabra, &c., of 


ases 
Dresien, res, C Oriental,and other china, ornamental art items, &c., 
important of oil’ and water-colour paintings, a library of bindings, 


jogues, price Is., to be had of Lumleys, Land 


of 
Agents une ond culinary grt James's Street, W. 
ON the THAMES.—The well-known House-boat, STELLA, 


daly with the Furniture, Goer. = ngs. in One lat, FOR 
previously vate Messrs. E whom 
the ‘of bale can be had. James's Street, Piccadilly 


EDITORIAL ROOMS, 
ONCE-A-WEE K. 
New York, June 20, 1892. 


British Authors and Publishers having pure-toned fiction of a high 
grade of literary excellence to dispose of, under the International Copy- 
right Law in this country, will enjoy many advantages in dealing with the 
undersigned. One advantage in particular I would insist on is, that 
authors so desiring can have their stories copyrighted and published at 
once—in many cases within a week after the close of negotiations. Two 
hundred thousand copies of the story are then circulated in all the States 
and Territories of the Union, thus giving the author the benefit of a wide 
and appreciative reading. First-class fiction is always in demand for the 
“Once-a-Week” Library. Authors will be able to dispose of all of their 
high-class fiction on the most liberal terms, for I want the best—the three- 
volume British novel preferred. 


Will the Author of the “American Girl in London” kindly send 


present address to this office ? 
P. F. COLLIER. 


SHIPPING. 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 


I RAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
the above Colonies, calling at PLY MOUTE, GIBRALTAR, BAtLES, SUEZ, and 
LOMB®, STEAMERS amon the ARGEST vind FASTEST aflost. High-class 

ting, Hou and Cold Baths, Good 
ANDERSON, SNBERSON, & co. } 
ree to the Branch Office 


PLEASURE CRUISES TO NORWAY, 


the ORIENT Steamships, “GARONNE,” sre tons 
; “CHIMBORAZO,” 3,847 ton: 


Leaving 
ik! ae 30th July for 25 days. 
ugust for 1 
ling at Leith two days later 
The steamer will be navigated the * Inner Lead” inside the fri 
off the coast of Nurway—thus ng 6 - +. t some of the 


mooth wi 
On the fret of above trips the North Cape will be reached while the sun is 
ARBONNE” “ CHIMBORAZO” fitted with electric light, electric bells, 
Managers .. anderson, Anderson, & Co. 
the latier frm. Feachurch Avenue, B.C.,or to the Branch Office, 


THE. city of MELBOURNE’ BANK, Limited. 
£5 each £3,000,000 


CAPITAL, 400,000 Shares of 

200,000 Shares— 

PAID-UP £500,000 
UNCALLED 500,000—1,000,000 
RESERVE FUND 410,000 


Lompow Orrics, 117 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN. 
Bayxers—Bank of Royal Bank of Scotland ; Dublin, Messrs. Guinness, Mahon. 
& Co. sO Danka busines ine in connexion with the Australian Colonies transected. 4 


ved on terms to be ascertained on 
Deposits received on application. a 


BANK, of NEW ZEALAND. —Incorporated by Act of 
Assembly, July 29, 1861.—Bankers to the New Zealand Government. 
Head Offce—1 Queen Victoria Street, E. 


This Bank grants drafts its branc' transacts every description 
of banking business con connected wii th New Zealaad, Australia,and Fill, on the most favour- 
able terms 
"The Loudon Office receives fixe’ deposits of £50, and upwards, rates and particulars of 
H. B. MACNAB, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1868. 
THE LIBERATOR BUILDING SOCIETY, 
20 BUDGE ROW, CANNON;SSTREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Reserve Fund... £95,000. 
Subscription Shares are now being issued. For 


Five per cent. paid on Special Deposits of £500 and upwards made for fixed terms. 
Deposits of £5 and upwards at one month's notice Four per cent. 
THE SECRETARY. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
BIRKBECK BANK, Southam Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
CENT. on T INTEREST allo ulated on oa minimum 
pot drawn below £100. STOCK. SHARES. and PANNUITIES P andSold. 
~ ALMANACK, with full particulars, free, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


your BRINSMEAD & SONS 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 


Are for Sale, Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18 WIGMORE 8TREET, W. 


HOTELS. 
[LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. Attractive Sea- 
side Health and Pleasure Resort. Eight Lawn Tennis Courts. Large Swimming 
Bath. 250 Rooms. Tariff of MANAGER. 


BRIGHT ON.—BEDFORD HOTEL. Old Established: 
situation .. Spacious Coffee and 


RESIDENTIAL FLATS, 
WHITEHALL COURT. 


FACING THAMES EMBANKMENT AND WErresALt, PLACE, 8.W. 


These excellent suites are fitted with every modern yo a 
water, electric visit servants’ lifts i nig! 
the distance) an 


centrally situate respect to the princi clube theatres, &c. “The rooms are all finis 
ligating and heating of the corridors cL my Ti. of ‘all the porters 
— atany to the 8 


C. SUMMERFIELD, 
Bi the onthe toon Estate agents, Gockepur Btrest Clate 


COnSUMETION HOSPITAL, _DROMPTON. —FUNDS are 
HENRY DOBBIN, 


« 
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BOOKS, &c. 


— — 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


BELHAVEN. By Max Berezsrorp, Author of 
“Bonnie Dundee.” 2 vols, 


MORE KIN THAN KIND. By B. Lorrtus 


TOTTENHAM. 3 vols. 


NO PLACE of REPENTANCE. ByGerrrupE 


M. Haywarp, Author of “ Dulcibel.” 3 vols. 


OF THE WORLD WORLDLY. By Mrs. 


Forrester, Author of “ Viva,” “My Lord and My Lady,” &c. 2 vols. 


ST. MICHAEL’S EVE. By W. H. pz Wivrow. 


A WOMAN at the HELM. By the Author 


of “ Dr. Edith Romney,” “ Evelyn's Career,” &c, 3 vols, 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
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FOUR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY. 


THE STORY OF A 
PENITENT SOUL; 


Being the Private Papers of Mr. STEPHEN DART, 
late Minister at Lynnbridge, in the County 
of Lincoln. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


NOW READY. 
COUSIN CINDERELLA. 
By Mrs. PAUL KING. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 


NOW READY. 


A HIGH LITTLE WORLD 
AND WHAT HAPPENED THERE. 
vols. crown 8vo. 


BY A NEW AUTHOR. 
WESTOVER’S WARD. 
(By ALGERNON RIDGEWAY. 
8 vols, crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


JULY. 
ELEGY. By A.C. Swinscexe. 
NONCONFORMISTS AND HOME RULE. By H. M. Bompas, Q.C. 
SOME RECENT NOVELS. By FRaANcts ADAms. 
THE RELIGIOUS WAR IN UGANDA. By G. 8, MaceEyzir. 
THE PROPOSED PAN- ANGLICAN FESTIVAL. By R. P, Rows. 
GUY DE MAUPASSANT. By Epwarp 
THE SERVANT QUESTION. By Lapy Jeune. 
TALEMACES AND HIS ANECDOTES. By the Hon. Lionet 


THREE ESSAYETTES. By Coveyrtry 

MENTAL IMAGERY. By ALFaRep BINET. 

EARLY PARLIAMENTARY DAYS. By H. W. Lucy. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT THE SALVATION ARMY. By ARxNoLp Waits. 

Tap STRENGTH AND PROSPECTS OF UNIONISM IN IRELAND. By Ax 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Liurrep, LONDON, 


‘THE NOVEL REVIEW, for Jury, now ready. 

Price Sixpence, Monthly. Contains, amongst other an Article by 
Mr. GRANT ALLEN, on “FICTION AND MRS. GRUNDY,” and a Review of 
Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD’S WORKS, by Mr. DELILLE, with Portrait. Published 
by Smmpxiy, MarsHAtt, & Co., 23 Paternoster Row. Editorial and Advertising 
Offices, 18 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 


MR. JOHN BIRCH’S NEW WORKS. 
EXAMPLES of STABLES, HUNTING-BOXES, KENNELS, 


RACING ESTABLISHMENTS, ac. Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 
EXAMPLES OF COTTAGES, &c. 8vo. cleth gilt. 7s, 
WILLIAM BLAcKWooD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


DIGEST OF MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S WORKS. 
Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 15s. 
AN EPITOME of the SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY. By 
F. Howarp Couitys. With a Preface by HERBERT SPENCER. 


“TI have read portions taken at random here and there, and have found them very 
done.” —Mr. SPENCER in Preface. 


Wituiiaus & Noreats, London and Edinburgh. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, anv PUBLISHERS. 


NERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD. 


Publishers of Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post free, 
‘LIBRARIES PURCHASED -—Telegraphic Address: Bookman, Lowpon. 
186 STRAND, W.O. anp 87 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


A NEW ADVENTURE BOOK BY A NEW 
WRITER. 


Now ready. Price 4s, 


INTO THE UNKNOWN: 
A Romance of South Africa. 
By LAWRENCE FLETCHER, 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Lo«trrep, London, Paris, and Melbourne. 
DP'SCOUNT, 3d. in the 1s.—HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 


London. Allthe New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayers, Church Servic 
Post Ordere promptly executed. Libraries arrangedand celalegued. 


New Volumes of Smith, Elder, & Co.’s POPULAR 2s. and 2s. 6d. 
SERIES. 


A , 28. each; and red 


A DRAUGHT of LETHE. By Roy Tetzer, 


Author of “ The Outcasts ” &c. 


THYRZA. By Georce Gissinc, Author of 


“Demos” &c. Fep. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s.; and limp red cloth, 2s.6d 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO.,15 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 
With Portrait, 10s, 6d. net. 
THE DESCENT OF 
CHARLOTTE COMPTON, 


Baroness Ferrers de Chartley, Baroness Compton 
(Obiit 1770). 


By her Great-grand-daughter, ISABELLA G. C. CLIFFORD. 


METHUEN & 18 BURY STREET, W.C. 


Crown 8vo. ls, 


ABOUT ULSTER. 


By E. LYNN LINTON, Author of “ About Ireland.” 


METHUEN & CO., 18 BURY STREET, W.C. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


ESTABLISHED FIFTY YEARS. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE (either 
New or Second-hand) of 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


Subscriptions opened at any date, 
FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
ALL LIST3 AND PROSPECTUSES POST-FREE, 


MUDIE’S SELEOT LIBRARY, Limited, 
NEW OXFORD STREET. 


241 BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W. 
Baaxcu Orrices { 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW for which 1s. will be given, vis.: 
174, 458, 941, copies).— 


BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 
LIBRARIES. — The JULY CATALOGUE of valuable NEW and SBGOND- 
upon application to very Bend, 
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MESSRS. LAWRENCE | & BULLEN’S LIST. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON THE COLONIES. 


COLONIAL CHRONOLOGY : a Chronology 
of the Principal Events connected with the English Colonies and India, from 
the Close of the Fifteenth ey to the Present Time. With Maps. Com- 
piled and Arranged by H. "Hoomeon. Fellow of the Royal Statistical 
Boolety. Bellow of the Royal Colonial Institute. Crown folio, 16s. 
“ The attempt is eminently | ind the 
eal em ly 


ILLUSTRATED WORK ON ESSEX. 


ESSEX. High-ways, By-ways, and Water- 


ways. Written and Illustrated R. B. BARRETT. Crown 4to, price 
12s, 6d. net. 


With 9 Original Etchings and upwards of 70 Drawings. 
“Mr. C. R. B, Barrett bas uced a volume of great interest and value,”—Globde, 


POLITICAL, LITERARY, AND SOCIAL. 


OCCASIONAL RHYMES and REFLEC. 


TIONS, ByG.H. Powsgtu, of the Inner Temple. Boards, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE MUSES’ LIBRARY. 
POEMS of ANDREW MARVELL. Edited 


by G. A, AITKEN. 2 vols, price 5s, per volume net. 
*,* These Volumes are sold separately, 


THE CLAIMS of DECORATIVE ART. 


By WALTER CRANE. Fep. 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 


DENZIL QUARRIER : a Novel. By GeorcE 


Gissinc. Crown 8yvo. 


THE DYALOGUS or COMMUNYNG 


BETWIXT the WYSE KING SALOMON and MARCOLPAUS. Repro- 
duced by the Oxford University Press from the unique copy preserved in the 
Bodleian Library. Edited by E. Gorpon Durr. Small 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 


LONDON: LAWRENCE & BULLEN, 16 HENRIETTA STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


THE MONIST 


For JULY 1892. 
A QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS : 
OUR MONISM: THE PRINCIPLES OF A CONSISTENT, UNITARY WORLD- 
VIEW. Prof, Ernst HAECKEL. 
THE MAGIC SQUARE. Prof. HERMANN SCHUBERT. 
MR. SPENCER ON THE ETHICS OF KANT. Eprtor. 
WHAT DOE3 ANSCHAUUNG MEAN? EpirTor. 
THE LAW OF MIND. 8. 
MR. CHARLES 8. PEIRCE’S ONSLAUGHT ON THE DOCTRINE OF 
NECESSITY. Eprror. 
LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE: 
FRANCE. Lucien ARREAT.—GERMANY. CarisTIAN UFER. 
DIVERSE TOPICS: 
PROFESSOR HAECKEL’S MONISM. Eprror. 
THE RELIGION OF SCIENCE. Eprror. 


bees FUTURE POSITION OF LOGICAL THEORY. Epwarp T. 

IXON. 
COMTE AND TURGOT. Prof. ScHAARSCHMIDT. 

BOOK REVIEWS: 
Darwin and After Darwin. By Prof. George John Romanes—Grundriss 
der Naturlebre ftir die Oberen Classen der Mittelschulen. By Dr. E. 
Mach —Nouvelles Recherches de Psychiatrie et d’Aathrop logie Criminelle. 
By Prof. C. L. Lombroso—Vorlesungen tiber die Algebra der Logik. By 
Dr, Ernst Schrjder—The Grammar of Science. By Prof. Karl Pearson— 
Philosophie der Arithmetik. By Dr. E. G. Husserl—Christianity and 
Infallibility. By the Rev. Daniel Lyons—Der ams vom Grunde als 
Prinzip des Schliessens. By Dr. Franz Erhardt—Agnostici By E. de 
Roberty. 

PERIODICALS. 

APPENDIX. Kant and Spencer. Reprinted articles in reference to Mr. Spencer's 

estimate of Kant. 


CHICAGO: THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 
LONDON : WATTS & CO., 17 JOHNSON’S COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C, 
Price 2s.6d. Yearly, 9s. 6d, 


WATERDALE 


RESHARCHES 


37 Diagrams in the Book. Price 5s. 


ARGUMENTS AND DEMONSTRATIONS. 
The Ether is a fluid of dual character, composed of particles of abso- 
lute rigidity. 

A logical theory of the action of Ether-waves. 

Elasticity is not an attribute inherent to matter, but action correspond- 
ing with elasticity arises from inter-movement of particles. 

The Ether is ponderous, but is impulpable, owing to its transplacement 
being necessarily internal to, or through the interstices of, a moving 
substance. 

The Planets float round the Sun with the vortex of ponderous Ether 
which encircles him ; but they are each surrounded by a subsidiary vortex. 
They drag with them contiguous Ether, and their surfaces are thus en- 
veloped by fluid at a relative state of rest. 

Nature of the source of large waves in the Ether—to which gravity is 
due. 

Mutual shelter in partial and varying degree the primary reason for 
gravity. 

Shelter from action of large waves signifies the subtraction of energy 
from the waves, and is a source of supply of heat to celestial spheres. 

The hitherto assumed degrees of density of matter is proved by the laws 
of heat to be an illogical reason for differences of specific weight. 

Analysis of the necessary laws of transplacement of the Ether by a 
moving body. 

The force or work to move a body is principally devoted to transplace- 
ment of the Ether, and the stoppage of the transplacement stream returns 
¢he work in this regard. 


DISCOVERIES. 


(1) A hydrodynamic law necessitating internal transplacement of the 
Ether. 

(2) A principle of construction, out of rigid parts of elementary atoms 
thereby accounting by material reasons for heat undulations, elastic action, 
cohesion, rebound, varying specific weights, &c. 

(3) That the force for displacement and transplacement of the Ether 
does not, in regard to acceleration of the velocity of a substance, increase 
according to the square of velocity. 

(4) A mechanical reason for differences of specific ponderosity, which 
discovery (the most important in the book) admits of the rational inference 
that the real inertia of all matter, whether of that forming the Ether or 
elementary atoms, is identical. 

(5) That, by experiment, a light substance when moved with and 
within a fluid, gains relative extra velocity in the fluid. 

(6) Material (not hypothetical) reasons, dynamic and static, for gravity, 
action, and force. 

(7) An incontrovertible reason for two intensities of hydraulic force in 
the Ether. 

(8) Material reasons for some fandamental electric and magnetic 
phenomena, such as the cause of the electric current ; how electro-motive 
power is stored; material reasons for induced movement at a distance, &c. 

(9) A method by which the possibility of mechanical perpetual motion 
is shown and proved by calculation. It is based on the principle of velocity 
of force, and the discovery is a corollary to discovery No. 4. 


The above theories and discoveries do not conflict with the ascertained laws of Nature's forces, but they reveal to the world the 


primary material causes of physical phenomena. 


The discoveries are all subject to actual calculation according to known dynamic law. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Lrp., LONDON. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY'S NEW VOLUMES. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ DOROTHY FOX.” 


NOTICE —“ THE SQUIRE,” by MRS. PARR, Author of 


“ Dorothy Fox,” “ Adam and Eve,” “ Ioyalty George,” $e., 
is now ready, in 3 vols. 31s, 6d. 


MR. STEVENSON’S NEW WORK. 
NOTICE—7/e first Large Edition of “THE WRECKER,” 
by ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON and LLOYD 
OSBOURNE, was exhausted on the day of publication, 
and a Second Edition is now on sale. Illustrated, price 6s. 


“ From the tha paso to the last the beck overflows with , there 
is contained in it some of the cleverest character-sketching Mr. stevenson has done >? 


NEW NOVEL BY JAMES PAYN. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. price 21s. 


A MODERN DICK WHITTINGTON. By James 


me... Author of “By Proxy,” “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 
There is plenty of humour in it, in which Mr. Pavn excels, but besides that there is a well- 
told plot, end highly sensational incideat.”—Daily Telegraph. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limitren, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


JULY 1892. 


THE CHOICE OF ENGLAND. By Evwarp Dicey, C.B. 

THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PRESS. By Epwarp DELILLE. 

ASTRONOMY AND WORSHIP IN ANCIENT EGYPT. By J. Nonway Lockygn. 
A JOURNEY TO ENGLAND IN 1663. By J.J. Jusseranp. 

MUSIC FOR THE MASSES. By Mrs. JULIAN MARSHALL. 

TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. By Professor MAHAFFY. 

JAMAICA RESURGENS. By His Grace the DvKE or ST. ALBANS. 

THE SITUATION IN CENTRAL ASIA. By AgMinivs Vawpéay. 

SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. By the Right Hon. Sir Hevay Ex.tot, G.C.B. 

TURKISH MARRIAGES VIEWED FROM A HAREM. By Apacer. 

TH paaneene ELECTIONS IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. By ANDREW 


WHY I SHALL VOTE FOR THE UNIONISTS :— 
By the Deay or St. Pavt's. 
(2) By Professor BoTcuEr. 
(3) By E, H. Carsorr. 
(4) By H. N. Hoare. 
(5) By Jonn Gover. 
(6) By the Rev. ARTHUR MURSELL. 
(7) By the Rev. W. H. DALLINGER. 
(8) By Professor G. J. RoMANES. 
By T. W. ALLIEs. 
(10) By AuBRey VERE. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO., LTD. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


Vol. CLV. No.1. JULY, 1892, 2s, 6d. 
CONTENTS, 
WHAT SHALL THE RATIO BE? By Senators STEWART and HAaNsproven, and 
Representatives SPRINGER BLAND, DALZELL. 

LYNCH LAW IN THE SOUTH. By the Hon, Frepreicx Dovetass. 
LADY JEUNE ON LONDON SOCIETY. By W. H. MALuock. ; 
THE NEEDS OF THE NEW NORTH-WEST. By the Governor oF MINNESOTA, 
FOLETI08 THE PULPIT :— 


ABRAHAM LINOOLN "AS A STRATEGIST, I. By ARCHIBALD FoRBRS. 
PREHISTORIC TIMES IN EGYPT AND PALESTINE, II. By Sir J. Wu. Dawson: 
THE USE OF CATHEDRALS. By the Deay or ST. PAUL's. 

ORGANIZED LABOUR IN THE CAMPAIGN. By Samve. GompeErs. 
GAMBLING AND CHEATING IN ANCIENT ROME. By RopoLro LaNcIAN1. 
THE SITUATION IN ITALY. By Ex-Prime Minister Crispt. 


Notes and Comments, 
A TILT AT A BLACK MONSTER. By Mary Euizapsru Biake. 
THE ENGLISH REPORTER. By Epwarp Porritt. 
RAILWAY SAFETY APPLIANCES. By H.S. Harnes. 
THE PEACEFUL CONQUEST OF NEW ENGLAND. By Rev. J. H. Warp. 
ORIENTAL PILGRIMAGES AND CHOLERA. By Wx. G. Eaouesron, M.D. 


LONDON: BRENTANO'S, 5 AGAR STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


THE ARENA. 


Vol. VI. No.2. JULY 1892. 4s. 6d. 


CONTENTS : 
FIRST CIRCUMNAVIGATION OF LAKE CHALA, By M. 


JULIA MARLOWE. By MiILprep ALDRION. Illustrated. 
WOMEN IN THE ALLIANCE MOVEMENT. By L. Diges. Tllustrated. 
Tag OF SOCtAL CUNTRASTS ; or, A Briton’s Impressions of America. By 
IN THE TRIBUNAL ore Lt yy 

BACON v, SHAKaSPEA ief for the Plaintiff. By Epwin Rexp. 
Waly ‘THE DEMocKATS THE NEW PRESIDENT. By Hon. 


WHY THE PEOPLE'S Fastt SHOULD ELECT THE NEW PRESIDENT. By 
Hon. Tuos. E. WaTsox, M.C. 


way THE " REPUBL tc. ANS SHOULD ELECT THE NEW PRESIDENT. By 
Hon. J. C. BurRows, M.C. 


HYPNOTISM AND MENTAL SUGGESTION. By B. Flower. 

CONFESSIONS OF A TITEOQLOGIAN. 

THE DESCENT FROM EDEN. By Rev. J. 8. Davin. 

THE BASIS OF MONEY. By HU. A. Hicetys 

= hy a4 RELIGIONS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. By Rev, Frayx N. 
LAUE, De 

JESUS, THE CHURCH, AND THE WORLD'S FAIR. Eprroriat. 


LONDON : BRENTANO'S, 5 AGAR STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


WuHo ARE the IRISH LOYALISTS ? By Tuo Tuomas 
See THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, July } 
London ; ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, 


From WARD & DOWNEY’S LIST. 


NOW READY AT THE LIBRARIES. 


ROUNDABOUT RECOLLECTIONS. 


By JOHN AUGUSTUS O'SHEA, 
Author of “ Leaves from the Life of a Special Correspondent.”’ 
2 vols, 21s. 


“ There is not » page in them that is not readable. He has something to say 
about all classes of celebrity, trom kings to ‘ comedy merchants.’ ”"—Globe. 
A most enj an book.” —TZruth. 


IN LADIES’ COMPANY: 
Sketches of the Lives of Six Interesting Women. 
By Mrs. FENWICK MILLER. 

“ Mrs, Miller has given for.”"—Daily Chronicle. 


*TWIXT OLD TIMES AND NEW. 
By BARON DE MALORTIE. 


New Edition. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


e safely say pe>ple who care for curious characters, military adven- 
taren andthe byways of history and and politics, will find few dull pages in this 


ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH 


IN THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By W. C. SYDNEY. 
With an Index. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 243, 


“The studies on Fleet marriages, on quacks, and on King Mob are perhaps the 
most notable for new matter; 


TWO NEW BOOKS OF POEMS. 
FATE IN ARCADIA; 


AND OTHER POEMS. 


By E. J. ELLIS. 
With 24 Illustrations by the Author, 7s.6d. Large Paper, with 10 additional 
Illustrations, 21s. [Now ready. 


“ A work likely to attract much attention.”—Speaker. 


IN A MUSIC HALL; 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
By JOHN DAVIDSON, 
Author of “ Scaramouch in Naxos,” “ Perfervid.” 5s. 


“Turning to the miscellaneous poems, the reader is arrested almost at the ~ 


threshold by the remarkably fine ballad ‘ Alice.’ The situation it describes is one 
of singular delicacy in itself, and in its treatment here is, so far as I can recollect, 
absolutely new to fiction or to poetry. The melody is perfect ; the phrasing a 
wonderful instance of the elusive fluidity of language.”—Academy. 


NEW NOVELS. 
A WANDERING STAR. 


By Lady FAIRLIE CUNINGHAME. 
3 vols, 31s. 6d, 


“ The story is striking and the style is animated, pleasant, and refined.” — Worl@. 


IN FOOL’S PARADISE. 
By H. B. FINLAY KNIGHT. 
1 vol, crown 8vo, 63, 
“Mr. H. B. Finlay Kaight possesses the rare distinction of having written a 
novel of modern life, all about the sort of —- of — he knows, and of know- 


ing a great deal. Furthermore,a great deal of his ume—there is but one—is 
extremely diverting.”— National Observer. 


HOLY WEDLOCK. 
By C. T. C. JAMES, Author of “ Humbling his Pride ” 
vol. 6s. 


“ Mr. James has written a brilliant book. The is a sort of Impressionist 
study of one side of modern life. The canvas is , but the observation and 
accuracy with which it is god ore beyond all praise, and every chareoter 
made to lead to the central ny open 


GEORGE WARING’S CHOICE. 


By FRANK BARON. 
1 vol. 63. [Now ready. 


WARD & DOWNEY, 
YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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‘PUBLICATIONS OF THE CLARENDON PRESS: 


NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


~ 9:7 GLASSICAL WORKS. 
ad an Tod an Ravine and Proper oper Names, vole demy 


board, gilt £4.42 and in 


"THE ‘DIALOGUES of PL ATO. 
into English, with Analysis and Introductions, by B. Jowstr, M.A., Master 


OTHER WORKS BY PROFESSOR JOWETT. 
THE REPUBLIC of PLATO. Translated 


Medium 8vo. 12s. 6d.; half 
roan, 


THE~POLITICS of ARISTOTLE.  Trans- 


lated into English, Indices. 
2 vols. medium 8vo. 21s, 


THUCYDIDES. Translated into English, with 


Marginal Analysis, Notes and Indices. 2 vols. medium 8vo. 


OOMPLETION OF WILKINS’ EDITION OF CICERO DE ORATORE. 
Book III. just published, demy 8vo. cloth, 6s. ; 
(Book I. 7s, 6d. ; Book II. 5s,; the Complete Work, in 1 vol. 18s.) 
M. TULLI CICERONIS de ORATORE. 


With Introduction and Notes by A. S. WiLk1ss, Litt.D., Professor of Latin in 
the Owens College, Manchester, &c. 


Fourth Edition, Revised, 8vo. cloth, 18+. 
CICERO. — SELECT LETTERS. With 
English Introductions, Notes, and Appendices, By ALBERT WATSON, M.A. 


New Edition, Revised, and in part Re-written, crown 8vo, cloth, 98, 
JUVENAL—TAIRTEEN SATIRES. Edited, 
by C. H. Pansox, M.A.,and Hensent A. 


, extra fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


CICERO. PRO MILONE. Edited, with In- 


troduction and Notes, by A. B. Poynton, M.A., Fellow ae Lecturer of 
Hertford College, Oxford. 


HISTORY AND LAW. 
Extra fep. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d, 


THE SONG of DERMOT and the EARL. 
An Old French Poem, from the Carew Manuscript No. 596 in the Archi- 
episcopal Library at Lambeth Palace. Edited, with literal Translation and 
Notes, a Facsimile and a Map, by GopparD HENRY Orpen, late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

“ At the moment when many politicians on both sides of the — gh oy 


straining every nerve to end English rule in Ireland, an 
Goddard Orpen, has given to the world the first of perhaps the very 


translation 
of the English conquest of that island.”— North 


2 vols, demy 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 36a. 


LANCASTER, and YORK: a Century of 
English, History 1899-1486). By Sir Janes H. Rassay, of” Bamf, 
“ It bids faic to be monumental work on English history.” —Daily Telegraph. 


3 vols. demy 8vo. with 14 Maps, half-roan, £3 3s. 


THE LAND-SYSTEMS of BRITISH INDIA. 


Manvel of the Land-Tenures and Systems of Land-Revenue Admini- 
By B. H. BaDEN-PowWELL, C.LE., 


Demy cloth, 18s. 


SOHM’S INSTITUTES: of ROMAN LAW. 


Translated (from the Fourth Edition of the German) by J.C. Lepitr, B.C.L., 
at M.A., with an Essay by Epwin Gruzser, Dr. Jur. MLA! 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


“THE CONTRACT of SALE in the CIVIL 


LAW. With Reference to the Laws of England, Scotland, and France. 
J. B. Moye, 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 14s. 


“THE-LAW and CUSTOM of the CON STI TU- 


* ‘TION. Part Il. THECROWN. By Sir W. R. Anson, Bart., D.C.L. 


'_A New Eiition of Part I., PARLIAMENT, is in the Press for early publication. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 
Second Edition, demy 8vo. with a Portrait, cloth, bevelled boards, 16s. 


ISAAC CASAUBON,' 1559-1614. By Mark 


PAatrison, late Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 


2 vols. medium 8vo. half-roan, with a Facsimile, 28s. 
*,* Uniform with DR. BIRKBECK HILL'S EDITION of BOSWELL’S 
“LIFE OF JOHNSON.” 


LETTERS of SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 


Collected and Edited by GrorGr HILL, D.O.L. 
“ Of the editing and annotation generally no praise could be too baa ™ 
“ Excellent reading.”’—Standard. 
“ Fall of charm.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“ Will be the standard edition of Johnson's Letters.”—<S¢. James's Gazette, 


NEW VOLUME OF “RULERS OF IN DIA.” 
Just published, crown 8vo. with Map, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK: and the 


Company as a Governing and Non-trading Power. By DEMETRIUS BOULGER. 


ENGLISH. 
extra fep. 8vo. with Map, cloth, 


ust published, 
BUNYAN. —The HOLY WAR, cael The 
HEAVENLY FOOT-MAN. With Introduction and Notes by Mazar 


UNIFORM WITH BUNYAN’'S “ HOLY WAR,” WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Extra nates 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. (reduced from 5s.) ; 
parchment, 4s. 6d. (reduced from 6s.) 


BUNYAN. The PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 
GRACE ABOUNDING, and A RELATION OF HIS IMPRISONMENT. 
Edited, with Biographical Introduction and Notes, by EDMUND VENABLES, 
M.A. With 


SWIFT: SELECTIONS from HIS WORKS. 


Edited, with Life, Introduction, and Notes, by HENry CRAIK. 


*,* Volume IL, completing the wor, isin the press, aud will be published very 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


A ‘NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR: Logi 


Historical. By Henay Sweet, M.A., Ph.D., LL.D, Part I. 
DUCTION, PHONOLOGY, and ACCIDENCE. 


SCIENCE. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Second Volume now ready, crown 8yo. cloth, 5s. 
(Vol. I. crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d.) 1 


ESSAYS upon HEREDITY and KINDRED 


BIOLOGICAL PROBLEMS. By Dr. AuGusT WEISMANN, Professor in the 


University of Freiburg-in-Breisgau.. Edited by EB. B. Poutton, M.A., 
BRS, F.LS., FG.S.; Secmar ScHUNLAND, Ph.D., Hon. M.A. Oxon.; and 
A. E. Sarpcey, M.A., F.L.&. 
“The most important contribution to speculative biology which has been made 
since the ‘ Origin of Species’ was published.”—Guardian (on the First Edition). 


Third Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 32s. 


A TREATISE on ELECTRICITY and 
MAGNETISM. By James CLerk Maxwatt, M.A., LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
al rfp pati erry Volume, by Professor J. J. THOMSON, is in the press for 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


SPECIMENS of OLD FRENCH. (IX.-XV. 


Centuries). By Pacet J. Toynnee, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. With 
Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE BOOK of ST. BASIL the GREAT, 


Bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia, on the HOLY SPIRIT. Written to 
‘Amphilochins, Bishop of Iconium, against the Pneumatomachi. A Revised 
Text, with Notes and Introduction, by C. F. H. Jounsron, M.A. 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 
ARCHEZOLOGIA OXONIENSIS. Parr I. 


With Plan and several Photo-Etchings. Paper covers, 23,; or to Subscribers, 
per Volume of Four Parts, 6s, 4 


J PULL CATALOGUE of CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS POST FREE. 


LONDON: HENRY FROWDE, CLARENDON PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 


—= — | 
Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & 00.,\at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London, and Published by ALFRED CUTHBERT DAVIES, 
at the Offoe, Mo. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—*; Saturday, July 9, 1892, 
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